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Our Quest for Peace and Freedom 


Address by President Eisenhower! 


Three years ago, when I last talked to you, 
stories from battlefields and fighting fronts 
crowded the front pages of our press. Human 
freedom was under direct assault in important 
sectors by the disciples of communistic dictator- 
ship. Violence and aggression were brutal daily 
facts for millions of human beings. Fear of glo- 
bal war, of a nuclear holocaust, darkened the fu- 
ture. Tomany, the chance for a just and enduring 
peace seemed hopeless. 

Today, only 3 years later, we have reason for 
cautious hope that a new, a fruitful, a peaceful 
era for mankind can emerge from a haunted 
decade. The world breathes a little more easily 
today. 

The prudent man will not delude himself that 
his hope for peace guarantees the realization of 
peace. Even with genuine good will, time and 
effort will be needed to correct the injustices, to 
cure the dangerous sores that plague the earth to- 
day. And the future alone can show whether the 
Communists really want to move toward a just 
and stable peace. 

Yet not for many years has there been such 
promise that patient, imaginative, enterprising 
effort could gradually be rewarded in steady de- 
crease in the dread of war; in an economic surge 
that will raise the living standards of all the world ; 
in growing confidence that liberty and justice 
will one day overcome statism ; in the better under- 
standing among all peoples that is the essential 
prelude to true peace. 

This week marks the anniversary of one of the 
most important events in freedom’s progress. 


*Made before the American Society of Newspaper Edi- 


tors and broadcast over radio and television at Washing- 
ton, D. C., on Apr. 21 (White House press release). 
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One hundred eighty-one years ago on April 19th, 
our forefathers started a revolution that still goes 
on. The shots at Concord, as Emerson wrote, 
were heard “round the world.” 

The echoes of Concord still stir men’s minds. 

The Bandung meeting, last year, of Asian and 
African leaders bears witness to Emerson’s vision. 
There, almost two centuries after Concord, and 
halfway round the earth, President Sukarno of 
Indonesia opened the conference with an eloquent 
tribute to Paul Revere and to the spirit of the 
American Revolution. 

Why do the musket shots of a few embattled 
farmers at the Concord bridge still ring out in 
far-off lands? 

The reason is clear. 

Concord was far more than a local uprising to 
redress immediate grievances. The enduring 
meaning of Concord lies in the ideas that inspired 
the historic stand there. Concord is the symbol 
of certain basic convictions about the relationship 
of man to the state. 

Those convictions were founded in a firm belief 
in the spiritual worth of the individual. He must 
be free to think, to speak, and to worship accord- 
ing to his conscience. He must enjoy equality 
before the lew. He must have a fair chance to 
develop and use his talents. The purpose of gov- 
ernment is to serve its citizens in freedom. 

Our forefathers did not claim to have discov- 
ered novel principles. They looked on their find- 
ings as universal values, the common property of 
all mankind. 

These deep convictions have always guided us 
as a Nation. They have taken deep root else- 
where in the Western World. In the 19th century 
they inspired a great surge of freedom through- 
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out Western Europe and in our own hemisphere. 

These ideas of freedom are still the truly revo- 
lutionary political principles abroad in the world. 
They appeal to the timeless aspirations of man- 
kind. In some regions they flourish ; in some they 
are Officially outlawed. But everywhere, to some 
degree, they stir and inspire humanity. 

The affairs of men do not stand still. The ideas 
of freedom will grow in vigor and influence—or 
they will gradually wither and die. If the area 
of freedom shrinks, the results for us will be tragic. 
Only if freedom continues to flourish will man 
realize the prosperity, the happiness, the enduring 
peace he seeks. 


Newly Independent Nations 


The appeal of the ideas of freedom has been 
shown dramatically during the past decade. In 
that time, 18 nations, totaling some 650 million 
people—a quarter of the human race—have gained 
independence. 

In manifold ways these nations differ widely 
from each other and from us. They are the heirs 
of many ancient cultures and national traditions. 
All of the great religions of the world are found 
among them. Their peoples speak in a hundred 
tongues. 

Yet they share in common with all free countries 
the basic and universal values that inspired our 
Nation’s founders. 

They believe deeply in the right of self-govern- 
ment. 

They believe deeply in the dignity of man. 

They aspire to improve the welfare of the indi- 
vidual, as a basic aim of organized society. 

The new nations have many of the sensitivities 
that marked our own early years as a free Nation. 
They are proud of their independence and quick 
to resent any slight to their sovereignty. Some 
of them are concerned to avoid involvements with 
other nations, as we were for many years. 

Certainly we Americans should understand and 
respect these points of view. We must accept the 
right of each nation to choose its own path to the 
future. 

All of these countries are faced with immense 
obstacles and difficulties. Freedom and human 
dignity must rest upon a satisfactory economic 
base. Yet in many of these new nations, incomes 
average less than $100 per year. Abject poverty 
blinds men’s eyes to the beauty of freedom’s ideals. 
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Hopelessness makes men prey to any promise of a 
better existence, even the most false and spurious. 

Ofttimes the peoples of these countries expected 
independence itself to produce rapid material 
progress. Their political leaders are therefore 
under heavy pressure to find shortcuts and quick 
answers to the problems facing them. 

Under these conditions, we cannot expect that 
the vision of a free society will go unchallenged. 
The Communists, aware of unsatisfied desires for 
better conditions of life, falsely pretend they can 
rapidly solve the problems of economic develop- 
ment and industrialization. They hold up the 
Soviet Union as a model and a guide. But the 
Communists conceal the terrible human costs that 
characterize their ruthless system of dictatorship 
and forced labor. 

We have a vital interest in assuring that newly 
independent nations preserve and consolidate the 
free institutions of their choice. 

The prospects for peace are brightest when 
enlightened self-governing peoples control the 
policy of nations. Peoples do not want war. 
Rulers beyond the reach of popular control are 
more likely to engage in reckless adventures and 
to raise the grim threat of war. The spread of 
freedom enhances the prospect for durable peace. 

That prospect would be dimmed or destroyed 
should freedom be forced into steady retreat. 
Then the remaining free societies, our own among 
them, would one day find themselves beleaguered 
and imperiled. We would face once again the 
dread prospect of paying dearly in blood for our 
own survival. 

In every corner of the globe, it is far less costly 
to sustain freedom than to recover it when lost. 

Moreover, our own well-being is bound up in 
the well-being of other free nations. We cannot 
prosper in peace if we are isolated from the rest 
of the world. If our economy is to continue to 
flourish and grow, our Nation will need more 
trade, not less. The steady growth of other na- 
tions, especially the less developed countries, will 
create new and growing demands for goods and 
services. It will produce an environment which 
will benefit both them and us. 

Indeed, Atlanta, Pittsburgh, Seattle—every 
American town and farm—has a stake in the suc- 
cess or failure of these new nations—a stake al- 
most impossible to exaggerate. 

If these new nations are to achieve economic 
progress with freedom, they will have to provide 
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many of the necessary ingredients for themselves. 

Only these peoples and their leaders can sup- 
ply the initiative and determination essential for 
success. And they must mobilize the larger part 
of the resources they require. 

But these nations are gravely lacking in trained 
men for management, production, education, and 
the professions. Their institutions for such train- 
ing are limited. Hence they are handicapped in 
trying to extend modern techniques to agriculture, 
industry, and other fields. 

They also face shortages of capital and foreign 
exchange, even though they strain to mobilize 
their own resources. Private foreign investment 
should be utilized as much as feasible; but, for 
many areas, it will clearly fall far short of the 
requirements. Moreover, their task of improving 
conditions of life is made the more difficult by 
their large and steadily increasing populations. 

Inevitably these nations must look abroad for 
assistance, as ours did for so many years. They 
want help, first of all, in real and enduring friend- 
ship. They want help in training skilled people 
and in securing investment capital to supplement 
their own resources. For such help they will 
look to us as the most prosperous and advanced 
economy of the world. 

Foresight will compel an understanding re- 
sponse from us. In our own enlightened interest 
we can and must do much to help others in pur- 
suit of their legitimate aspirations. 

Further, we must recognize that economic and 
technical assistance cannot be a transitory policy. 
The problems of economic progress are not to be 
solved in a single spurt. Our efforts must be sus- 
tained over a number of years. 

To do the most good, some part of our material 
help will have to be furnished on a long-term basis 
which these nations can plan on. For some pur- 
poses, commitments on a strictly annual basis are 
not suflicient. It takes time to complete major 
projects like hydroelectric and reclamation de- 
velopments. If the new nations can plan on some 
part of our help for several years, they will be 
better able to mobilize resources of their own and 
assistance from others. 

Furthermore, our assistance must be used 
flexibly to fit needs and plans as they develop. 
We must be ready to adapt our help promptly to 
meet changing conditions. 

The development program for mutual security 
now before the Congress is based on these consid- 
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erations. It seeks from the Congress the addi- 
tional authority that would add essential flexi- 
bility and continuity to a part—a modest part— 
of the program. The amounts requested are the 
practicable minimum. In its entirety it is not, 
I assure you, an excessive program. It is in our 
national interest, in the fullest sense of that term. 


“‘Collective’’ Dictatorship in U.S.S.R. 


The ideas of freedom are at work, even where 
they are officially rejected. As we know, Lenin 
and his successors, true to Communist doctrine, 
based the Soviet State on the denial of these ideas. 
Yet the new Soviet rulers who took over 3 years 
ago have had to reckon with the force of these 
ideas, both at home and abroad. 

The situation the new regime inherited from the 
dead Stalin apparently caused it to reappraise 
many of his mistakes. 

Having lived under his one-man rule, they have 
espoused the concept of “collective” dictatorship. 
But dictatorship it still remains. They have de- 
nounced Stalin for some of the more flagrant ex- 
cesses of his brutal rule. But the individual citi- 
zen still lacks the most elementary safeguards of 
a free society. The desire for a better life is still 
being sacrificed to the insatiable demands of the 
state. 

In foreign affairs, the new regime has seemingly 
moderated the policy of violence and hostility 
which has caused the free nations to band together 
to defend their independence and liberties. For 
the present, at least, it relies more on political and 
economic means fo spread its influence abroad. In 
the last year, it has embarked upon a campaign of 
lending and trade agreements directed especially 
toward the newly developing countries. 

It is still too early to assess in any final way 
whether the Soviet regime wishes to provide a 
real basis for stable and enduring relations. 

Despite the changes so far, much of Stalin’s 
foreign policy remains unchanged. The major in- 
ternational issues which have troubled the post- 
war world are still unsolved. More basic changes 
in Soviet policy will have to take place before the 
free nations can afford to relax their vigilance. 


Guidelines for Future 

At Concord, our forebears undertook the strug- 
gle for freedom in this country. History has now 
‘alled us to special tasks for sustaining and ad- 
vancing this great cause in the world. 
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As we take stock of our position and of the prob- 
lems that lie ahead, we must chart our course by 
three main guidelines: 


First: We must maintain a collective shield 
against aggression to allow the free peoples to 
seck their valued goals in safety. 


We can take some cautious comfort in the signs 
that the Soviet rulers may have relegated military 
aggression to the background and adopted less 
violent methods to promote their aims. Neverthe- 
less, Soviet military power continues to grow. 
Their forces are being rapidly modernized and 
equipped with nuclear weapons and long-range 
delivery systems. 

So long as freedom is threatened and armaments 
are not controlled, it is essential for us to keep a 
strong military establishment ourselves and 
strengthen the bonds of collective security. 

Without help from us, many of our allies could 
not afford to equip and maintain the forces needed 
for self-defense. Assistance to them is part of 
our proper contribution to the systems of common 
defense. If those systems did not exist, we would 
have to bear much greater costs ourselves. Thus, 
in aiding our allies the mutual security program 
also advances our own security interests. 

We hold our military strength only to guard 
against aggression and to insure that the world 
remains at peace. War in our time has become 
an anachronism. Whatever the case in the past, 
war in the future can serve no useful purpose. A 
war which became general, as any limited action 
might, could only result in the virtual destruction 
of mankind. 

Hence our search must be unceasing for a system 
to regulate and reduce armaments under reliable 
safeguards. So far, the Soviet Union has refused 
to accept such safeguards. But even now we are 
earnestly negotiating toward thisend. The prob- 
Jems involved are difficult and complex. We can- 
not afford to underestimate them. But we cannot 
slacken our efforts to lift the burden of armaments 
and to remove their threat. 

If effective measures of disarmament could be 
agreed upon, think how the world could be trans- 
formed! Atomic energy used for peace—not 
war—could bring about the development of a new 
industrial age. Far more human energy and out- 
put could be devoted to reducing poverty and need. 
To that end, as I said to you 3 years ago, we would 
“join with al] nations in devoting a substantial 
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percentage of the savings achieved by disarma- 
ment to a fund for world aid and reconstruction.” 

Of even more importance, the pall of mutual 
suspicions, fear, and hatred that covers the earth 
would be swept away in favor of confidence, 
prosperity, and human happiness. 


Our second guideline: Within the free com- 
munity, we must be a helpful and considerate 
partner in creating conditions where freedom will 
flourish. 


Beyond defense, the crucial task of the free 
nations is to work together in constructive ways 
to advance the welfare of their peoples. Arms 
alone can give the world no permanent peace, no 
confident security. Arms are solely for defense— 
to protect from violent assault what we already 
have. They are only a costly insurance. They 
cannot add to human progress. Indeed, no matter 
how massive, arms by themselves would not pre- 
vent vital sections of the world from falling prey 
to Communist blandishment or subversion. 

If we are to preserve freedom here, it must like- 
wise thrive in other important areas of the earth. 
For the welfare of ourselves and others, we must, 
therefore, help the rest of the free world achieve 
its aspirations. For our mutual benefit, we must 
join in building for greater future prosperity, for 
more human liberty, and for lasting peace. 

Within the Atlantic community, our aim must 
be to strengthen the close bonds which have stead- 
ily developed since the war. On Monday next the 
Secretary of State will speak on this topic. 

In the less developed nations, the urgent need 
is for economic and social progress for their peo- 
ples. Tonight I have spoken particularly about 
the newer nations of Asia and Africa which face 
such urgent problems. Of equal importance is 
continuing progress in other areas, especially by 
our neighbors in Latin America, who are our fast 
friends. These developing nations need the full 
measure of our help in understanding and re- 
sources, 

The steady progress of the free world also de- 
pends on the healthy flow of peaceful trade. Our 
example will be of crucial importance in freeing 
the channels of such trade from wasteful re- 
straints. We can take an important step to that 
end by joining the Organization for Trade Co- 
operation. Our national interest will be served by 
passage of the legislation for that purpose now 
pending in the Congress. 
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Another important task is in helping to resolve 
disputes between friends we value highly. Such 
disputes impair the unity of the free nations and 
impede their advance. In these situations, each 
side would like the United States to back its point 
of view without reservation. But for us to do so 
could seldom contribute to the settling of the dis- 
putes. It would only sharpen the bitter enmities 
between the opposing sides and impair our value 
in helping to reach a fair solution. 

Our aim and effort must be to assist in temper- 
ing the fears and antagonisms which lead to such 
disputes. 

My words apply with special force to the 
troubled area of the Middle East. We will do all 
in our power—through the United Nations when- 
ever possible—to prevent resort to violence there. 
We are determined to support and assist any na- 
tion in that area which might be subjected to ag- 
gression. We will strive untiringly to build the 
foundations for stable peace in the whole region. 

In these and many other constructive ways, our 
Nation must help to build an environment con- 
genial to freedom. 


Our third guideline is this: We must seek, by 
every peaceful means, to induce the Soviet bloc to 
correct existing injustices and genuinely to pursue 
peaceful purposes in its relations with other na- 
tions. 


As I have said, many of the wrongs of Stalin 
against other nations still prevail under his suc- 
cessors. Despite the efforts of the West at Berlin 
and Geneva, Germany is still divided by the Soviet 
veto of free all-German elections. The satellite 
nations of Eastern Europe are still ruled by Soviet 
puppets. In Asia, Korea remains divided and 
stable peace has not yet been achieved. 

We must be tireless in our efforts to remedy these 
injustices and to resolve the disputes that divide 
the world. These knotty problems will yield to 
patient and sincere effort. We stand ready to 
explore all avenues for their just settlement. We 
will not grow weary in our quest for peaceful 
remedies for the enslavement or wrongful division 
of once-free nations. 

The interests and purposes of the United States 
and of the free world do not conflict with the 
legitimate interests of the Russian nation or the 
aspirations of its people. A Soviet government 
genuinely devoted to these purposes can have 
friendly relations with the United States and the 
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free world for the asking. We will welcome that 
day. 


Need for Devoted Effort 


We cannot doubt that the current of world his- 
tory flows toward freedom. In the long run dic- 
tatorship and despotism must give way. We can 
take courage from that sure knowledge. 

But as a wise American, Mr. Justice Holmes, 
once said: “The inevitable comes to pass through 
effort.” We should take these words to heart 
in our quest for peace and freedom. These great 
aspirations of humanity will be brought about— 
but only by devoted human effort. 

Concord is a symbol of the faith, courage, and 
sacrifice on which the victory of freedom depends. 
We in our day must strive with the same dedica- 
tion that brought the militiamen to the Concord 
bridge. If we do so, freedom will surely prevail. 

[After the President went off the air, he spoke to the 
society as follows:] 

To give you my feeling about what I would like 
to say now, I will tell you a story of when I was a 
young lieutenant in a regiment on the Mexican 
border. There was not a great deal to do in those 
days, and some people indulged in acquaintance- 
ship with John Barleycorn more than they should. 

One morning a couple of us young second lieu- 
tenants were up as usual long before the captains 
were, and we were standing by one captain’s tent 
as he got his feet out of the bunk. He was sitting 
there on the edge of it with his head in his hands, 
and he says: “I am nothing but a mountain goat. 
All I do is jump from jag to jag.” 

Now any man who through 35 minutes or 30 
minutes has been trying to hit the high spots of the 
world today, and America’s position in the inter- 
national situation, certainly feels that he has been 
jumping from jag to jag on the mountain tops. 

So I wanted rather to come off the summit of 
those high spots and talk with you for just a few 
minutes about some of the very great intricacies 
in this problem that we call developing foreign 
policies and in implementing them throughout the 
world. 

Now I think there is no use explaining the cold 
war. We all have pretty clear ideas of what is 
going on. But one thing that we do worry about 
is: Who is winning and who is losing? 

Well, I don’t think anybody knows, because 
the situation differs in every single corner of the 
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globe. I have heard many people at home here 
say that we are losing the cold war every day. 
Others take exactly the opposite view, and these 
more hopeful ones can point to some facts rather 
than merely allegations about our prestige abroad, 
or how many friends do we have, and that sort of 
thing. 


Change in Soviet Policy 


For example, why was there such a sudden 
change in the Soviet policy?) They are out—their 
basic aim is to conquer the world—through world 
revolution if possible, but in any way. Their 
doctrine—anyone that has read any of their books 
knows that their doctrine is lies, deceit, subver- 
sion, war if necessary, but in any way: conquer 
the world. And that has not changed. 

But they changed their policies very markedly. 
They were depending on force and the threat of 
force only. And suddenly they have gone into an 
entirely different attitude. They are going into 
the economic and political fields and are really 
wearing smiles around the world instead of some 
of the bitter faces to which we have become 
accustomed. 

Now any time a policy is winning and the people 
are completely satisfied with it, you don’t change. 
If you change policies that markedly, you destroy 
old idols, as they have been busy doing. You do 
it only when you think a great change is neces- 
sary. So I think we can take some comfort; at 
least we can give careful consideration to the very 
fact they had to change their policies. 

And I think the whole free world is trying to 
test and determine the sincerity of that plan, in 
order that the free nations themselves, in pur- 
suing their own policies, will make certain that 
they are not surprised in any place. 

But from the Communists—we look at some of 
the advances we think they have made, but let 
us remember: They did not conquer Korea, which 
they announced they were going to do. They 
were stopped finally in the northern part of Viet- 
Nam, and Diem, the leader of the southern Viet- 
Nam, the southern Vietnamese, is doing splendidly 
and a much better figure in that field than anyone 
even dared to hope. 

The Iranian situation, which only a few short 
years ago looked so desperate that each morning 
we thought we would wake up and read in our 
newspapers that Mossadegh had let them under 
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the Iron Curtain, has not become satisfactory, | 





but that crisis has passed and it is much better, 
The difficulty in Egypt between our British 
friends and our Egyptian friends over the big bas 
was finally settled. 
The Trieste problem, which had plagued the | 








world for many years, if not an ideal solution, 


has had a practical solution. 

The first bridgehead that communism had sue. | 
ceeded, or practically succeeded, in establishing 
in our hemisphere has been thrown out. 

These are cold-war victories, because the pur- 
poses of the Russians were defeated. 

Now they have attempted to go into economic 
fields, and here their unity of action, brought 
about by the fact they are a single government 
is creating new problems. 
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Free-World Economic Problems 


A group of free nations can stay together fairly 
easily when you have got a definite threat to their 
very existence right in their faces. As long as the 
Germans, for example, were powerful and aggres- 
sive in Europe in the Second World War, there 
was no great trouble in keeping the other nations 
pretty well together in policy and in action. But 
when those are lifted and you go into the economic 
field, each of us—each country—has its own eco- 
nomic problems of itself; now it becomes very 
difficult for a group of free nations through spon- 
taneous cooperation to achieve a unity to oppose 
the other man. 

Let me take one example, just to show you how 
these things work out. LetustakeJapan. There 
is no one in this room that needs a blueprint of 
how important it is to us that Japan stay out- 
side the Iron Curtain. A nation of 90 million 
industrious and inventive people, tied in with 
Communist China and with the Soviets, would 
indeed pose a threat to us that would be very grave 
indeed. 

Japan is 90 million people living on fewer arable 
acres than there are in the State of California. 
How are they going to live? Well, they have 
got to trade. They have got to deal with other 
people outside. We won’t trade with them. 
Every day—well, if not every day, every week— 
there come to government, including to my desk, 
pleas for greater protection against Japanese 
goods. 

Now this is not wholly one-sided, because some 
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of our citizens have found out that last year—I 
think my figures are correct—while we were buy- 
ing 60 million dollars’ worth of cotton textile 
goods from Japan, they bought 120 million dol- 
lars’ worth of our cotton. So even that problem 
is not clear in exactly what you should do. 

But anyway, we won’t trade with them, so they 
can’t make a living with us except on a minor scale. 
But we get tired, properly— we can’t be trying to 
sustain any other nation just with our money. So 
we don’t just give them the millions by which they 
can go and buy all the things they need abroad. 

But the next thing we come up against: We are 
very certain in our own minds that some of these 
nations—not all the United States people, but 
some of them, are very loud in their denunciation 
of any country that trades with the Communist 
countries. So the Japanese can’t trade with their 
natural markets, with Manchuria and China. So 
finally all of those southeastern markets, all the 
southeastern Asian markets, have been largely 
destroyed; they are so poor they can’t support 
Japan. 

So what does Japan do? Where are we chasing 
her? Chasing her to one place. She has to look 
less and less to us and more to her mainland next 
toher. She has to, now, begin to look rather long- 
ingly unless something is done. Now that is the 
kind of cross-purpose that comes up, and this goes 
on around the world. Britain and France and 
Germany, indeed every country with which we 
deal has some problem different economically 
from our own. 

So we have a real job in trying to get agreed 
policies among the free nations and then to imple- 
ment them. 


Need for Information 


And I come, then, to the real purpose for ask- 
ing you people to listen to me for a few minutes 
more after my rather long, prepared address. 

It is this: Our Nation is called to leadership— 
and I am not going to argue the point, I know you 
all understand—leadership in the world, to lead 
it toward freedom, to keep expanding our areas of 
freedom and not allow the Communist cloud to 
engulf us little by little. 

Now when a nation leads, it is not enough that 
even an entire government, legislative and execu- 
tive, should see this problem as one. That doesn’t 
make it a truly national policy in anything that is 
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as long-term, as vital, as is required. in national 
leadership of the whole world. Every citizen has 
a job that he cannot delegate. He cannot delegate 
it to the most powerful and the most influential 
political leaders. He must take his part in getting 
himself informed. 

What I want to say is this: There is nothing 
more important in the world today than that 
America—167 million Americans—shall be in- 
formed on the basic facts in this whole struggle. 

We ought to get it as far away from dema- 
goguery, from political partisanship, from every 
extraneous influence that we possibly can. Just 
get the naked truth to these people with interpre- 
tation through editorial pages, and so on, to let 
them see the relation of one fact to another. 

There are no easy panaceas. You can’t say, 
“We simply won’t trade with the Communist na- 
tions”—make that work for all of us. In fact, 
to make such a statement is, to my mind, giving 
up one of the great strengths for which the Yankee 
has always been noted—he is a good trader. 

In that kind of trade, who gets the best of it? 

We should think of those things and not try to 
pull out any slogan, any single idea, that will meet 
this situation. All that is necessary is to get the 
facts to the American people. 

The other is to get, so far as we possibly 
can, the facts of America’s purposes—her inten- 
tions, her disinterested motives, her lack of am- 
bition for other territory and increased domina- 
tion—to the world. We must get it out to the 
world. 

This is difficulf because all over the world we 
don’t have you people. We don’t have American 
newspapers. Some of our wire services reach part 
way, but very inadequately. The United States 
Information Service is merely to help. It would 
be far better did we not have to depend on it at 
all. It should even itself depend on private media 
wherever it can reach them in other countries. 

This information should go out abroad, just as 
at home, through the processes of a free people 
so far as possible, and government should only 
support that effort. 

One more point, and I am finished. 

The world changes, and in these days it changes 
rapidly. A policy that was good 6 months ago is 
not necessarily now of any validity. It is neces- 
sary that we find better, more effective ways of 
keeping ourselves in tune with the world’s needs 
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and helping to educate the world to know that it 
itself—each nation—must do the major part of 
the job. Any outsider can merely be helpful, can 
give moral and some little physical support—ma- 
terial support. 

But the sums that we put out are a bagatelle 
compared to what is needed and what these peo- 
ple, most of them impoverished, must provide for 
themselves if the whole free world is to advance. 

Now there are different kinds of means, one of 
which, I should think, would be getting together 
and keeping a sort of rotating advisory body of 
citizens, who are not burdened with the general 


Developing NATO in Peace 


Address by Secretary Dulles? 


I feel honored to speak before this important 
gathering of our free press. We share a great re- 
sponsibility. I believe that the public should be as 
fully informed as possible about what we are doing 
in the State Department and what our foreign 
policy is. Under our form of government the 
effectiveness of our Nation’s foreign policy de- 
pends in large measure upon public understanding 
and support. And our free society would indeed 
be in trouble without the diligent reporting and 
alert appraisal of world events that you make 
possible. 

We are at a point in time when important events 
occurring in rapid succession change the scene in 
Europe, in the Near East, in Asia, and in Russia. 
It seems that this second postwar decade upon 
which we have entered will mark a new phase in 
the struggle between the forces of despotism and 
the forces of freedom. 

The first postwar decade was marked by two 
sharply contrasting trends. In those parts of 
the world where the West had been politically 
dominant, freedom flourished and independence 
spread. Over 650 million people who were non- 
self-governing in 1945 have now become 18 inde- 
pendent and sovereign nations. 


*Made before the annual luncheon of the Associated 
Press at New York, N. Y., on April 23 (press release 210). 
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and never-ending cares of office, to devote their 





brains to the job in partnership with government, | 
We must constantly keep “up to snuff” because | 


if we don’t we are bound to lose. 
ahead of the problem. We must see its major 
parts. We must get its critical factors set up so 
that we understand them thoroughly in simple 
fashion, and then we must pursue a common course 
vigorously, persistently, and with readiness to 
make whatever sacrifies may be demanded. 

And then, I say, we will be worthy of the 
farmers of Concord. 


On the other hand, during that decade the 
Soviet type of Communist despotism, which in 
1945 ruled only 200 million people, aggressively 
extended its rule to an additional 700 million peo- 
ple belonging to what had been 13 independent 
nations. 

Inevitably these opposing trends to freedom 
and to despotism led to a sharp cleavage of the 
world. In response to the Soviet policies of vio- 
lent expansion, the free nations drew close to- 
gether. They submerged any differences of their 
own in the face of the threat of open aggression 
from without. Since they could not depend on 
the United Nations Security Council, because of 
Soviet veto power, they created their own collec- 
tive security associations. Forty-five free-world 
nations joined with others for collective defense. 

These arrangements, backed by United States 
mobile striking power, have constituted a great 
deterrent to the open use of violence. 

Also, the free peoples built moral bulwarks. 
They unitedly condemned the violent and intol- 
erant practices of Soviet communism and made 
manifest their repugnance of Soviet despotism 
and its tactics. They subjected the Soviet and 
Chinese Communists to a kind of moral, social, 
and—to some extent—economic ostracism. 

By such measures the free world found the 
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ways to halt the Soviets in their hot pursuit of 
the free nations one by one. 

But the policies of the free world were never 
designed to be purely defensive. Freedom is in- 
herently dynamic and expansive. We renounce 
the use of force and violence to promote freedom. 
But we have sought in manifold other ways that 
Russia should be governed in accordance with 
civilized standards. 

We reject the idea that we are dedicated to per- 
petual hatred of Russia. What we hate is the 
evil that Russia’s rulers do. The arbitrary 
despotism of a police state, governmental intoler- 
ance and enforced conformity, the enslavement of 
people for the magnification of the state, the use 
of violence and the threat of violence in inter- 
national relations, the use of fraud and trickery 
to corrupt and overthrow free governments—these 
are the things which we abhor and against which 
we stand. But United States foreign policy is 
not merely negative. We seek, above all, to ad- 
vance the inevitable day when the historic friend- 
ship between the Russian and American peoples 
can again be fully manifested. Therefore, we take 
deep satisfaction from the fact that we can today 
see within Russia some signs of light which could 
mark the dawning of that new day. 


Soviet ‘““New Look’’ 


The Soviet rulers who have replaced Stalin seem 
to have concluded that the time had come to pre- 
sent a “new look” at home and abroad. 

In much of the world the Soviet rulers now 
seek to present an aspect of conciliation. They 
talk softly of “peaceful coexistence” and often 
gear their diplomatic activity to economic “aid”— 
so-called—rather than to threats of violence. 

Within the Soviet Union there is a change which 
is even more significant because, while Soviet 
foreign policy is readily reversible, it is not so easy 
to erase the consequences of internal liberalization. 

Stalin, the brutal demigod, has been dethroned. 
“Collective leadership” now replaces one-man 
despotism. Violence is no longer preached as the 
only way. The sway of the secret police has, it 
seems, been curtailed. There is greater tolerance 
of independent thinking, and even the heresy of 
“Titoism” has been made respectable. There is 
an obvious effort to give individuals a sense of 
greater freedom and security and to respect the 
demands inherent in the higher and broader edu- 
cation of many of the Russian people. 
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Vicious doctrinal works such as Stalin’s Short 
History of the Communist Party have been with- 
drawn from circulation, and the fate of Stalin’s 
Problems of Leninism remains in doubt. Those 
are the two works which for the last 20 years have 
been the “bible” of Soviet and world communism. 
Soviet doctrine and history are currently being 
rewritten. 

This must please at least the Russian school 
children, for they are excused from taking ex- 
aminations in history. No one yet knows the 
“correct” answers. 


Appraisal of Soviet Shift 


It is important to appraise what these changes 
mean and also what they do not mean. 

They mean, I think, that unity and strength of 
the free nations have shown the Soviet rulers the 
futility of their policies of violence. Also they 
must mean that forces for liberalization are at 
work within the Soviet bloc and are powerful 
enough to require some response, or at least the 
appearance of response. 

All of this is immensely important. It is more 
than the free world dared hope for a few years 
ago. 

But satisfaction must be restrained. 

True, Stalin has been demoted. But we do not 
yet see, in the Soviet bloc, the reality of representa- 
tive government or respect for the basic aspira- 
tions of the peoples. 

The Soviet rulers profess to have renounced 
violence. But they press feverishly to develop 
their military establishment, particularly nuclear 
weapons and the means for their delivery. 

The countries of Eastern Europe, including 
East Germany, are still under the iron heel of 
Soviet force. 

In Asia and the Near East the Soviet rulers have 
become merchants of hatred and fomenters of 
violence. 

In relation to Japan, Soviet foreign policy is 
still ugly in its aspect. 

In some places Soviet foreign policy is baited 
with economic lures which may superficially seem 
attractive. But close scrutiny shows that the bait 
is attached to a hook and that the hook is attached 
to a line and that the other end of the line is pur- 
posefully held by Moscow. 

And, if they have admitted some of the lies and 
false testimony which marked political trials of 
the Stalin era, they have failed to repudiate two 
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of the most outrageous lies ever perpetrated by 
any government, and both perpetrated by Stalin— 
the lie that South Korea was the aggressor in the 
Korean War and the lie that the United Nations 
forces in that war used germ warfare against the 
Chinese Communists. 

Khrushchev said last December, “We never re- 
nounced and we will never renounce our ideas, our 
struggle for the victory of communism.” So long 
as that victory is the Soviet goal; so long as it is 
backed by a vast military establishment and the 
underground apparatus of international com- 
munism; so long as these instruments are at the 
absolute disposal of despots who repudiate moral 
principles as restraint upon their conduct—so long 
as this combination exists, it would be folly for 
the free nations to consider that they can safely 
lower their guard and fall apart. 

I have often said in relation to the Soviet Com- 
munist problem that the moment of greatest 
danger would be the moment when we relaxed. 
Never was that statement more relevant than it is 
today. If we treat the prospect of success as 
being itself a complete success, that could turn 
into an ultimate disaster. 


The Task of the Free Nations 


To say that is not to say that we should act as 
though nothing had happened. We cannot and 
would not set the clock back. There is no longer 
the mood of fear that gripped the free world when 
in quick succession there occurred the Communist 
guerrilla war against Greece, the seizure of 
Czechoslovakia, the blockade of Berlin, and the 
armed attack upon the Republic of Korea. We 
would not, if we could, smother the hope that a 
benign transformation may have begun. 

Our new task is to build more on hope and less 
on fear. That is, of course, a more difficult task. 

Fear makes easy the tasks of diplomats, for 
then the fearful draw together and seek the pro- 
tection of collective strength. 

Soviet rulers and their agents, in their new 
garb, have somewhat greater acceptability and 
therefore more chance for mischief. 

Allies no Jonger fee] the same compulsion to 
submerge differences as when they faced together 
a clear and present danger. 

Collective security arrangements, born prima- 
rily out of fear of armed aggression, seem to some 


Jess important now than 5 years ago. 
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Neutralism can now be plausibly portrayed as 
a safe and even profitable course. 

Under these conditions our tasks are harder— 
so much so that some people deplore the recent 
developments because they confuse what, until 
then, had been a rather simple scene. 

That is not our view. Of course war, and dan- 
ger of war, isasimplifier. When the issue is “who 
dies and who lives?” all other issues seem unim- 
portant. But we do not want simplicity at that 
price. Nor do we intend to invoke needless fears 
and a sense of emergency because that would make 
our tasks more simple. 

We cannot undo the changes that have come 
upon the world. And we do not want to reverse 
what holds so much of promise, merely because 
it also holds some risk of loss. Our task is not 
to seek to reverse change but to build construc- 
tively upon all the changes that hold a possibility 
of good. In that way we may make our hopes 
come true. 

Because Soviet military capabilities remain so 
vast and because their intentions are subject to 
rapid change, we must maintain our vigilance and 
our strength. But also we must increase the unity 
and dynamism of the free world by greater em- 
phasis on cooperation for something rather than 
merely against something. Let us exalt freedom 
by showing better what freedom can do. 

President Eisenhower, speaking day before yes- 
terday, outlined the task which lies before the free 
nations of the world. He emphasized that task 
as it relates to the newly independent and newly 
developing nations of the world. 

There is also need to maintain and develop 
the strength and vitality of the older free-world 
nations. Here, too, there is vast opportunity. 
Our peoples have many common aspirations and 
interests that go far beyond the instinct of self- 
preservation and which we can more surely achieve 
if we work together than if we work apart. We 
can, in association, form major steppingstones 
along the path to universal peace and justice and 
human welfare. 

We had all hoped that the United Nations would 
establish order on a universal basis. It has in- 
deed done much in this respect, and certainly 
we should do nothing to detract from the United 
Nations. It remains the cornerstone of United 
States foreign policy. 

But the United Nations was never expected to 
be an exclusive means for developing world order. 
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The charter itself looks to regional and collective 
defense organizations to play a major role in this 
great task. 


Exploring the Possibilities of NATO 


The Organization of American States illustrates 
the possibilities of a regional organization. It 
takes account of external perils. But it concen- 
trates primarily upon its own positive accomplish- 
ments. 

That Organization traces its origins back 66 
years to when the Pan American Union was 
founded. It is held together by considerations 
which long preceded, and which will long succeed, 
the fear of Soviet armed attack. 

The North Atlantic Treaty Organization is an- 
other organization which, in its own distinctive 
way, contains the possibilities of great develop- 
ment. It was, to be sure, conceived primarily as 
a military alliance, and that aspect of the organi- 
zation remains vitally important. But the Or- 
ganization can and should be more. 

The Canadian Government has notably espoused 
this point of view, and at last December’s min- 
isterial meeting of the Council both the French 
and Italian delegations introduced resolutions 
along this line. I expect that this matter will be 
dealt with further at next week’s ministerial meet- 
ing to be held in Paris. 

We basically have so much in common that we 
should be able to do more in common. 

All of our peoples embrace a religious faith 
which makes atheistic materialism abhorrent to 
them. We have a common sense of moral values. 

Our political institutions predominantly reflect 
democratic conceptions which had their origin in 
Greece and legal institutions which had their 
origin in Rome. 

Our economies are similar. We all believe in 
and encourage the private ownership of property, 
and there is a large and flourishing private trade 
between our countries. 

Our educational systems are much the same and 
provide a broad basis for the free exchange of 
views and the gaining of common understanding. 

Not only do we have this firm and broad founda- 
tion, but also we hold in common many guiding 
principles of action which should enable us to 
develop practically our fellowship. 

We all believe that the days are past when any 
part of the world, or any particular civilization, 
should dominate others. Several of the members 
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of NATO are more than Atlantic countries. The 
United Kingdom, for example, is a member of 
the British Commonwealth. The United States 
is a nation of the Americas and a Pacific nation. 
We are today members not only of NATO but of 
the Organization of American States, of the South- 
east Asia Treaty Organization, and several other 
collective defense treaties in the Pacific. We are 
associated with the Baghdad Pact. All NATO 
members would, I think, agree that NATO should 
not attempt to represent the totality of their poli- 
cies. 

We all believe that no government has just pow- 
ers except as it derives them from the consent of 
the governed. At the same time we all recognize 
that political independence is illusory unless those 
who obtain it are able to sustain it and carry its 
responsibilities. Also we reject the conception 
which would prevent different races from freely 
uniting in one political system. Under these con- 
ditions we all strive to advance the historic evo- 
lution of non-self-governing peoples to self-gov- 
ernment or independence. 

We believe that the spirit which in the last 
decade has provided so many non-self-governing 
peoples with political independence ought also to 
operate peacefully to stimulate independence for 
those subject to the ruthless colonialism of Soviet 
Russia. Peace and welfare in Europe require 
that East Germany should be allowed to unite in 
freedom with the Federal Republic and that the 
nations of Eastern Europe should once again be 
independent. 

We believe fn the closer integration of some 
Western European countries, such as is represented 
by the Coal and Steel Community, by the Western 
European Union created by the Brussels Treaty, 
and by the prospective development of “Euratom,” 
the means whereby the members of the Coal and 
Steel Community would apply like community 
principles to the development of atomic energy 
for peaceful purposes. Such European integra- 
tion, and the development of NATO, are comple- 
mentary and not mutually exclusive processes. 

The NATO members believe in the principle of 
political consultation between allies and are in- 
creasingly practicing it in the NATO Council. 
Every NATO country, of course, has certain vital 
national interests that may sometimes require in- 
dependent judgment. Some of us have grave 
worldwide responsibilities that cannot be effee- 
tively discharged unless there is a capability of 
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prompt decision and corresponding action. Our 
consultations must be designed to assure essential 
harmony in our viewpoints on fundamentals. But 
the processes of consultation should never enmesh 
us in a procedural web so that we fall victim to 
the ability of despotisms to act suddenly and with 
all their might. 

None of our governments is predatory. We 
want military power to be used as a community 
force to prevent aggression and not as a national 
force for aggrandizement. Indeed, the amended 
Brussels Treaty for Western European Union al- 
ready sets an example in armament limitation that 
we can ask the whole world to follow. 

No NATO member, I suppose, wishes to drift 
into some new and ill-defined relationship which 
could be provocative of future misunderstandings. 
But the unanimity of our thinking upon the great 
basic issues makes it apparent that the time has 
come to advance NATO from its initial phase into 
the totality of its meaning. 


The Mission of the West 


Western civilization has made an immense con- 
tribution to the welfare of the whole world. It has 
been a dynamic force which, like everything 
human, has made its mistakes. But on the whole 
it has reflected an enlightened view of the nature 
of man and of his God-given right to enjoy life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness. Further- 
more, the Western view of the nature of man has 
made it inevitable that its influence should on the 
whole be a liberalizing influence. Some nations 
take pride in the size of their domain and the 
number of people under their rule. But the West- 
ern nations can fee] that their greatest success was 
to have brought to much of the world a knowledge, 
a political freedom, and an economic opportunity 
which it had never enjoyed before. 

3ut the mission of the West is not completed. 
More independence needs to be perfected. More 
economic development needs to be planned and 
supported throughout the world. More sense of 
equality and human brotherhood needs to be de- 
veloped. Also, the West needs to appreciate better 
how rich are the gifts other civilizations have to 
offer. 

The historic weakness of the West has been its 
disunity. Cut of this disunity came wars which 
have taken the lifeblood of its finest youth and 
weakened its economies. A major task of postwar 
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statesmanship was to find ways whereby the West 
can maintain its solidarity. Much—indeed, very 
much—has been done. But more can still be done 
to make sure that the good in Western civilization 
is not again negated by differences. 

The peoples who make up the Atlantic com- 
munity ought, in increased unity, to resume their 
greatness; and true greatness is not to be measured 
by ability to impose on others what they do not 
want but by ability to find new ways whereby all 
men can better realize their aspirations. 

The North Atlantic Treaty already serves as 
an indispensable and vital instrument of the 
Atlantic community. But the time has, I believe, 
come to consider whether its organization does 
not need to be further developed if it is adequately 
to serve the needs of this and coming generations. 
If that be the common desire of the NATO mem- 
ber nations, the United States will join eagerly in 
exploring the possibilities which now beckon us 
forward. 





Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ 
News Conference 
Press release 198 dated April 17 


Secretary Dulles: I have no statement of my 
own to volunteer, so I am ready for questions. 


Middle East 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you have any comment on 
an announcement from the Soviet Foreign Office 
that the Soviet Union is prepared to support 
United Nations measures for peace in the Middle 
East? 

A. That was brought to my attention about 15 
minutes ago, and I do not yet have the full text 
of the Soviet statement, and we have learned in 
these matters that it is important to read the fine 
print. That I do not yet have. But I would say 
this: The United States took the position some 
time ago that this was properly a matter of con- 
cern for the United Nations. I emphasized that 
very strongly in my testimony before the Senate 
Foreign Relations Committee on February 24,! and 
since then the United States introduced the reso- 
lution into the Security Council which was unani- 
mously adopted? and pursuant to which Secre- 


* BULLETIN of Mar. 5, 1956, p. 368, 
* Thid., Apr. 16, 1956, p. 627. 
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tary-General Hammarskjold is now on his mission 
in the Near East. Last week the President is- 
sued his statement from Augusta* emphasizing 
our full support of the United Nations and of the 
Hammarskjold mission and calling upon all mem- 
bers of the United Nations also to give that sup- 
port. If it turns out that this Soviet statement 
is responsive to the President’s appeal and that 
there is a genuine Soviet desire to support and 
back up the United Nations in this matter, that 
would, of course, be welcomed by the United States. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, has there been any diplomatic 
effort on the part of this Government to contact 
the Russians in the aftermath of the President’s 
statement to get their reactions to U.N. action? 


A. There has been no specific diplomatic pro- 
cedure of that kind. Of course, our Embassy at 
Moscow was advised of the President’s statement. 


Q. It was not conveyed to Premier Bulganin in 
any personal message or anything like that? 


A. No. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been much specula- 
tion in this connection with the so-called down- 
grading of the Three-Power Declaration of 1950. 
Will you tell us what the United States Govern- 
ment’s position is on that declaration today? 


A. Well, the position is the same, I think, as it 
has always been. The declaration of 1950 itself 
called for action—I think it said—consistently 
with the obligations of the parties as members of 
the United Nations, and called for action within 
or without the United Nations. Now the United 
Nations Charter itself provides that the Security 
Council has “primary responsibility” for the main- 
tenance of international peace and security. So 
when the 1950 declaration said the action would 
be taken “consistently with their obligations as 
members of the United Nations,” it made it quite 
clear, I think, that we looked upon the U.N. Secu- 
rity Council as the primary means of avoiding 
hostilities and maintaining peace and security. 
That is the interpretation the United States has 
always put upon it and we believe that it is prefer- 
able to act within the United Nations. That is, as 
I say, the way which I think the declaration itself 
indicates as the preferable way to act. Now if 
that shouldn’t work, then we would have a new 


*Tbid., Apr. 28, 1956, p. 668. 


situation. But, generally speaking, the action 
which is now being taken through the United 
Nations we regard as consistent with the 1950 
declaration and not in derogation of that declara- 
tion. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have the reports of Mr. Ham- 
marskjold’s mission thus far indicated to you a 
sense or indication of success in stopping the hos- 
tilities so that it might be possible now to move 
forward along the lines suggested in the Russian 
statement toward the actual settlement of the 
Palestine problem? 


A. Well, I think it would be overoptimistic to 
feel that the immediate troubles have been so fully 
cleared away that we are yet at the point of deal- 
ing with the problem broadly along the lines of, 
for example, my August 26 speech.* I think that 
Mr. Hammarskjold feels that he has made good 
progress, but he has by no means completed yet 
the first phase of his activity, which is to establish 
procedures and dispositions there which will ex- 
clude the likelihood of future border incidents, 
commando raids, and the like, which build up ten- 
sion and ill will on both sides to a point where 
long-range settlements are almost out of the im- 
mediate question. Now the mandate from the 
Security Council contemplated he should work 
out such things as arriving at a greater freedom 
of movement for the armistice observers there, 
for perhaps a drawing apart of the forces along 
the armistice line so they would not be in direct 
contact with each other. And while he has, I 
think, made a good start, it would be premature 
to say that that phase of his work has been com- 
pleted or even that successful completion is defi- 
nitely assured. 


Q. Sir, when the time comes, if it does, when it 
is possible to think in terms of permanent settle- 
ment, is it our position that this is primarily aU N. 
responsibility or one between Israel and her 
neighbors directly? 


A. Well, obviously the problem is one in which 
the parties at immediate interest are Israel and 
the neighboring Arab States, and no one could or 
should try to impose forcibly any solution upon 
them. On the other hand, it is certainly a situa- 
tion where the United Nations can play a con- 


siderable role. There was established, you may 


*Tbid., Sept. 5, 1955, p. 378. 





remember, some years ago—I think it was in 
1948—a U.N. commission, which has been rather 
inactive, which was composed of Turkey, France, 
and the United States, to play a role in this con- 
ciliation effort between the two sides.’ In the 
speech of mine of August 26 which outlined a plan 
which had been previously discussed with a num- 
ber of other nations, we indicated there that there 
would be an important role for the United Nations 
to play. We spoke of a United Nations role, in 
which the United States would participate, de- 
signed to accomplish the dual purpose of helping 
to solve the refugee problem and also to produce 
more land which could be cultivated. Those are, 
in a way, two sides of the same coin. That, we 
thought, would be a United Nations operation 
in the first instance, although it would require 
financial support from member countries like the 
United States. We also spoke of a guaranty of 
the result and a situation in which we suggested 
there would be a United Nations guaranty par- 
ticipated in by member nations. So we have al- 
ways assumed that, while the solution would, as 
I say, in the first instance be a direct problem for 
the parties, it might in fact not be possible for 
them to arrive at a solution without assets from 
outside—financial assets and assets in the form of 
strong guaranties. Those would be necessary in- 
gredients of any final settlement and they could 
best be contributed by or through the United 
Nations. 


Communism in Latin America 


Q. Mr. Secretary, two of the officials of the Gov- 
ernment, Mr. Brownell and your own associate, 
Mr. Holland, have discussed the Communist situa- 
tion this week in speeches to the Inter-American 
Bar Association. Does that mean that there is a 
growing concern about communism in that area, 
and will you give us your views on the Communist 
situation in Latin America? 


A. I am not aware of any growing concern. 
Indeed, my concern today is not nearly as great 
as it was at a time when international communism 
had virtually gotten control of Guatemala. The 
Caracas Declaration of 1954, which provided that, 
if international communism got control of the 

° For text of the General Assembly resolution establish- 


ing the Conciliation Commission for Palestine, see ibid., 
Dec. 12, 1948, p. 726, and Dec. 26, 1948, p. 793. 
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would be a threat to the peace and security of us 
all, has created a political background against 
which Communist activity has become less. Now 
they realize that if they should succeed in any 


one country all the rest of the countries would be | 


prepared to work against them. We saw the in- 
fluence of that resolution shortly afterward in 
what happened in Guatemala. I want to inject 
here that, as perhaps you know, just a day or two 
ago [April 5] the Government of the Argentine, 
which had abstained on that resolution at Caracas, 
declared its adhesion to that declaration, and that 
is very warmly welcomed by the United States. 
Now that Caracas resolution provided, among 
other things, for certain implementing machinery 
in the way of exchange of information between 
the countries about subversive activities and the 
like. There has not been as effective a buildup 
of that exchange mechanism as we would have 
hoped, and we are trying constantly to keep that 
antisubversive exchange of information growing. 
It is not because we have any new fears of the 
situation, but because, as I have said time and 
again, the moment of greatest danger would be 
the moment that we relaxed. We do not intend 
to relax. 


Japanese Textile Imports 


Q. Mr. Secretary, Japan has expressed concern 
at laws in two of our sovereign states which they 
feel are aimed at Japanese textile imports, and 
they feel that it is a violation of our treaty of 
friendship, commerce, and navigation. Can you 
say if the United States intends to reply shortly to 
that and what our feeling is about it? 


A. We are replying to the note. We share 
the concern that you refer to. It seems to us that 
the action could be a very serious threat, not just 
to Japanese trade but to our own foreign trade. 
Our trade all over the world—and it is, as you 
know, huge—is protected against discrimination 
and boycott by these very same treaties. These 
treaties are what enable our own business to oper- 
ate with dependability throughout the whole 
world. If there should be violations of those 
treaties on our side, we would have to anticipate 
that there would perhaps be reciprocal action on 
other sides and that it would seriously imperil the 





* For text of Japanese note and U.S. reply, see p. 728. 
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whole world structure of multilateral trade which 
the United States has supported for quite a few 
years now and upon which we believe a great deal 
of the prosperity of the United States and the 
growing strength of all the free world is based. 
Therefore, we do look on the situation with very 
great concern. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been a report of 
Representative Celler which says the Egyptians 
are due to buy six submarines from the Soviet 
bloc. Has any such report about submarines from 
the Communists reached the State Department? 


A. We have heard the same reports that prob- 
ably have come to Representative Celler, but 
whether, in fact, there is an arrangement for sub- 
marines and whether it has been carried out we do 
not know. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, have you given any indica- 
tion of your views on the Israeli request for jet 
planes made to Canada? Have the Canadians 
been informed whether you would appreciate their 
filling that request? 


A. The Canadians are aware of the fact that 
there is no intention or desire of the United States 
to try to establish a worldwide boycott of the 
Government of Israel as far as arms are concerned. 
Our own policy is based on certain considerations 
which are, in some respects at least, distinctive to 
ourselves and not necessarily a pattern which we 
think all the world should follow, certainly not a 
pattern which we are trying to impose upon other 
countries of the world. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, you just mentioned reference 
to some machinery to implement the Caracas 
Declaration. I wonder if you propose to use this 
machinery to keep watch on the recent Soviet trade 
offers made to Latin Americans to see that they 
are not accompanied by political penetration. 


A. We have to rely primarily upon the vigilance 
of the countries concerned where the subject mat- 
ter is one which is out in the open, as it is when 
trade agreements are involved. The United 
States doesn’t try to impose its views on others in 
those respects. The type of machinery I referred 
to is designed to counter underground activities 
by international communism. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there has been some talk the 
past several days of the United Nations Security 
Council meeting in Geneva or Rome or some place 
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in Europe to hear Mr. Hammarskjold’s report on 
his mission and take the next step. What is the 
United States position on that? 


A. The United States position on that is that it 
is entirely a matter for the Security Council itself 
to decide where it wants to meet. It can meet 
other than in New York. It has met, as I recall, 
both in London and Paris in the past, and, if it is 
the desire of the members generally to meet some- 
where else, the United States would not oppose 
that. 


Q. We don’t take a strong position one way or 
another? 


A. No. 


Cyprus 


Q. Mr. Secretary, would you regard putting 
Cyprus under NATO as a feasible temporary 
arrangement? 


A. No, I would doubt that would be feasible 
because, you see, Nato is not, I might say, a cor- 
porate entity. Nato is an organization where a 
lot of sovereign states gather to discuss things but 
it has no corporate existence, you might say. It 
is like the United Nations. When the United Na- 
tions exercises its trusteeship, it always does it 
through some one or more countries. It picks one 
of the member countries to exercise the trustee- 
ship on its behalf because the United Nations does 
not act of itself. It isn’t a supergovernment which 
has itself authority, with operating functions and 
responsibilities. The same istrue of Nato. There 
is a group of what we call “permanent representa- 
tives” that meet and exchange views. But that is 
a group which can take no action except by unani- 
mous consent of all the governments concerned. 
And to put a situation like Cyprus under the ad- 
ministration of a council of—what is it now—15 
nations acting through representatives who have 
to discuss everything at great length, and cannot 
agree on anything except after lengthy discussion, 
is not an effective form of government. 


Q. Has that been suggested to you? 


A. I have heard of the idea, but it has not been 
suggested as far as I am aware in any official 
way by any government. 

Q. Both you and the President have talked re- 
cently of the necessity of gearing our sights for 
longer-term foreign aid, but opposition on the 
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Hill seems to be more rather than less. What is 
the administration doing at this point to push the 
program of foreignaid? Orisit? 


A. Yes, we are working actively on that mat- 
ter. The presentations have begun before the For- 
eign Affairs Committee and I discussed the sit- 
uation with Chairman Richards of the committee 
a few days ago. He felt the presentations had 
been effective although of course he did not attempt 
in any way to forecast the committee action. The 
President may be discussing this problem in his 
talk that he is making on Saturday although that 
talk has not yet been finalized. But I know he 
has had in mind at least referring to the subject 
at that time. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you think it will be pos- 
sible to reach a solution of our problems in the 
Middle East without the consultation and partici- 
pation of the Soviet Union? 


A. Well, to the extent we work this problem 
out through the United Nations and the United 
Nations Assembly, or Security Council—presum- 
ably the United Nations Security Council—that 
automatically does involve a certain participation 
with the Soviet Union because the Soviet Union 
is inescapably a member of both those bodies. 


Q. The Sudanese have indicated they are ask- 
ing the Russians for technical assistance. Do you 
anticipate a widespread and successful Soviet drive 
through the technical assistance program? 


A. Well, I would expect there will be a Soviet 
drive, but I have no reason to think it will be 
successful. Recently the efforts which they made 
in relation to Libya have received a setback, and 
I think there is the same skepticism in most of 
the African countries that there is in other coun- 
tries of the “hookers” in Soviet technical assistance. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Spanish Foreign Minister 
said in New York yesterday that he thought the 
United States would supply the Spanish Army 
with the most modern weapons. Did he make such 
a request while he was here? 


A. Nottome. He did have talks, I believe, with 
some of the defense people and Admiral Radford. 
I don’t know what he said there. 


Q. Would you comment on the visit this week 
to London of Bulganin and Khrushchev, with par- 
ticular reference to talks on the kind of question 
we have been discussing here? 
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A. No, I think it would not be appropriate for 
me to comment on that matter. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, in the House Foreign Affairs 
Committee hearing Chairman Richards presented 
a somewhat new concept of handling foreign aid, 
that is, that the United States follow somewhat in 
the footsteps of the Soviet. For instance, the 
Soviets come to Sudan or Libya—come to these 
countries and say, “We will put up so much money 
to build a dam,” etc., and the United States says, 
“Go ahead and take that and then we will come 
along and we will supply you with what the 
Russians don’t make up and when they let you 
down,” etc. What is your thought on that? Mr. 
Richards seriously presented that in a hearing now 
going on. 

A. Well, I am not familiar with that presenta- 
tion of that point of view, and I would prefer not 
to comment on it. I presume all these hearings 
have been in executive session, haven’t they ? 


Q. No, not all that I know of. 


A. Was this presentation made at a public 
hearing? 

Q. No. Well, as you well know, Mr. Secretary, 
a lot of things that go on behind closed doors later 
become public. 


Germany 


Q. Mr. Secretary, does this Government favor 
the diplomatic talks on reunification that Germany 
intends to begin soon with the Soviet Union 
through its Ambassador in Moscow? 


A. I don’t understand that there is any German 
proposal to negotiate with the Soviet Union for 
reunification. I understand that what Foreign 
Minister von Brentano said was in answer to a 
question as to whether they thought of inviting 
Bulganin to come to Bonn to discuss reunification. 
He said there was no necessity to invite him to 
come now that they have diplomatic representa- 
tion—they have embassies in both places. But, as 
I read what he said, I did not interpret it as mean- 
ing there was any present intention of carrying 
on negotiations; in fact, I think he expressly said 
that any steps in that direction would only be 
taken in agreement with the Western powers. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, do you believe that the West- 
ern powers were wrong at the last Foreign Minis- 
ters meeting to put German reunification ahead of 
German security as you did? 
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A. No, I think we were right in doing that. Ex- 
cuse me. I think perhaps I misinterpreted your 
question, or did not answer it quite responsibly. 
I thought you were referring to putting German 
reunification ahead of disarmament. 


Q. Yes. Iincorrectly stated the question. That 
is what I meant to say. 


A. That is what I thought, and my answer goes 
to what you meant to say. 


Q. I didn’t know you were a mind reader. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, the Yugoslav Ambassador 
said last week he thinks war will be avoided in the 
Middle East. Do you think that is an overopti- 
mistic statement, or do you share that view? 


A. I will certainly accept one-half of it, that 
war can be avoided. 


Q. You think it will be, and you have reason 
for believing so? 


A. I certainly am not going to be said to feel 
that I think there wili be war in the Near East be- 
cause I think that the chances are that there will 
not be war. But I think it would be rash to say 
now that there was no risk whatever of hostilities 
in that area. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, to go back a minute to the 
Soviet trade offers, it was said in Geneva last week 
that they are considerably more realistic now than 
they have been in the past. I wonder, if that is the 
case, whether you think the same as you indi- 
cated—that Soviet trade offers will continue, es- 
pecially in Latin America? 


A. I don’t feel that I can make a very clear 
answer to that question. All that I can say is that 
we have been having occasional talks here with the 
Ambassadors of the other 20 American Republics, 
and we talk about these problems and there seems 
to be a general consensus of thinking that there are 
dangers in this situation and the need to approach 
the problem in a very cautious way. But I 
couldn’t speak for all and each of these countries 
as to what they will do. 


Special Study of Foreign Aid 

Q. Mr. Secretary, I understand that Chairman 
George proposed over the weekend the creation 
of some sort of special high-level group to study 
foreign aid. Do you think this will be a good idea? 
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A. I think that the time has probably come 
when it would be useful to have a comprehensive 
study made of this whole problem, both from the 
standpoint of our own machinery for conducting 
the aid and the effectiveness of the present ma- 
chinery, and also from the standpoint of the Soviet 
activities and the extent to which those may be 
relevant to our program. There is the question, 
for example, of whether more should be done in 
terms of loans and less in terms of grants. There 
is the question of whether or not more should be 
given through international agencies like the 
United Nations or whether they should be done 
wholly on a bilateral basis or done through re- 
gional organizations. There is a great mass of 
serious problems of that sort which have been 
growing up over the past few years. The adminis- 
tration, I may say, is itself making plans to ex- 
plore that problem and Senator George’s think- 
ing actually parallels thinking that has been going 
on within the administration itself. I would think 
that we would be receptive to working out some 
program of that sort which would, I hope, com- 
mand the confidence of the country and of the Con- 
gress. The question of just how to set it up raises 
questions but I do believe that the time is here 
when a comprehensive examination of that pro- 
gram is due. 


Q. Would that be by a commission outside the 
administration? 


A. I don’t want to express myself at this time 
as to the machinery which would be best adapted 
because we have no clear conclusions within the 
administrative or executive department on that 
subject ourselves. And, whatever we did, we 
would want to concert with the thinking of Con- 
gress so, as I say, the result would carry a good 
deal of confidence not only in the country as a 
whole but in the Congress. So I don’t want to 
pronounce today on the machinery. 


Q. When would it be held, Mr. Secretary? 


A. I would think the studies ought to be, as 
Senator George has I think indicated, carried on 
between the present, or whenever the committee, 
commission, or whatever it is, is set up, and next 
January when the Congress would reconvene. 


Q. Mr. Secretary, there have been reports Paul 
Hoffman came to you a few weeks ago and asked 
you for your opinion about setting up a citizens’ 
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council on foreign aid and you turned it down. 
Is that correct? 


A. It is true that Mr. Hoffman did come to me 
and did talk about that subject but it has not been 


United States Foreign Policy in Africa 


by George V. Allen 


turned down. 
the hopper and which we are thinking about in 
line with what I described as the thinking of the 
administration on this subject. 


Assistant Secretary for Near Eastern, South Asian, and African Affairs! 


The problems confronting United States for- 
eign policy in the vast continent of Africa are at 
least as varied and manifold as the different stages 
of evolution of the various countries making up 
that continent. I would not presume to add to 
the information about Africa which has been 
proffered to you by the specialists in this field 
during the past 48 hours. Instead, I believe the 
most useful contribution I can offer to this sym- 
posium is to attempt to place the policy problems 
confronting the United States in Africa in per- 
spective as we see them and then to analyze for 
you briefly and in broad strokes the unique aspects 
of the problems confronting us in Africa and the 
basic principles from which we approach their 
solution. 

A responsible foreign policy toward Africa re- 
quires of the United States a deep understanding 
of the aspirations and problems of the individual 
African countries both in their relationship with 
the European powers and in their urge toward 
self-determination so that we may lend our good 
offices and assistance in promoting an orderly 
progress toward independence and nationhood. 


Africa in World Perspective 


In recent years the principle that the developed 
countries have a moral obligation to aid the less 
developed countries, such as those of Africa, has 
become almost universally recognized, even taken 


1 Address made before the American Academy of Po- 


litical and Social Science at Philadelphia, Pa., on Apr. 21 
(press release 206 dated Apr. 20). 
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for granted. There is a sound basis for the va- 
lidity of this principle. In a world wherein all 
countries and continents are becoming next-door 
neighbors, glaring disparities in living standards 
can produce tensions and animosities easily fanned 
into conflict. In its postwar policies the United 
States has been actively pursuing peace by trying 
to mitigate such tensions. More recently even 
the Soviet Union has begun belatedly to make ges- 
tures of cooperation and assistance toward the 
underdeveloped countries. While this constitutes 
an important change in Soviet tactics, it remains 
to be seen whether the change is consistent with 
the basic Communist objective of world domi- 
nation. 

All this is highly pertinent to the consideration 
of African problems. Besides the disturbing ele- 
ment introduced in the Middle East by the Czech 
arms deal with Egypt, the Soviets, either directly 
or indirectly, have made overtures to Libya, Ethi- 
opia, and Liberia; and there is evidence of Com- 
munist activity in areas as widely separated as 
the Sudan and the Union of South Africa. We 


That is one of the ideas that is in 





is ky 


would be betraying our position of leadership of | 


the free world if we assumed that these initiatives 
are in the pursuit of normal, responsible foreign 
relations. The old familiar pattern of exploiting 
and championing local dissent and grievances to 
create chaos and confusion is too fresh in our 
minds. 

The terms “imperialism” and “colonialism” can 
be correctly used to describe a relationship, which 
existed more in the past than at present, between 
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the metropolitan powers and their colonies, a rela- 
tionship which most of the free-world powers have 
already rejected in principle. 

Hardly a day passes that some further evidence 
of the passing of colonialism does not appear in 
the press. Morocco and Tunisia both obtained 
their independence last month. A Moroccan Gov- 
ernment is now operating in Rabat, and an all- 
Tunisian Government in Tunis. This month 
Tunisia held its first national elections. As for 
Morocco, the United States has never ceased to 
recognize the sovereignty of the Sultan and the 
United States alone has always maintained a 
diplomatic representative in Tangier. 


Colonialism 


The United States attitude toward colonialism 
is known. In the light of our historical origins 
and our traditions this attitude could hardly be 
different. But the application of this principle 
to present-day foreign-policy problems all over 
the world requires patient understanding and a 
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mate and basic security interests of the United 
States. All of the so-called colonial powers repre- 
sented on the continent of Africa are our friends 
and allies in the worldwide contest between the 
free and Communist worlds. Relationships estab- 
lished by them with countries in Africa date from 
an era when the concepts of international rela- 
tions were different. No one but a demagogue 
would deny that basic advantages were brought 
to the African territories by this process of open- 
ing wider horizons and that, in fact, the impetus 
toward modern nationhood grew out of these con- 
tacts with Western civilization. 

Furthermore, in the course of this relationship 
between the metropolitan powers and the African 
territories, there grew up interlocking economic 
relations, the violent disruption of which would 
seriously weaken our European allies. Similarly, 


| asudden break of these lifelines would create con- 





ditions of political and economic instability most 
harmful to our African friends. It is more largely 
a question of transforming this relationship into 
a cooperative endeavor by which the newly emerg- 
ing states in Africa achieve and maintain their 
national self-respect and apply in their own way 
the benefits of their national resources to improv- 
ing the lot of their own people. A strong, free, 
and friendly Africa is extremely important to 
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United States security. Our security interests and 
our moral interests are both effectively served by 
the same general line of action—we need friendly 
and cooperative relations with Europe and Africa, 
just as their own interests require the maintenance 
of intimate ties with each other. 

In Africa our allies are aware of the basic atti- 
tude of the United States toward colonialism, but 
they are equally aware of our intention to work 
as friends of both sides toward an orderly solution 
of these problems. Great Britain has publicly 
announced its policy of helping the countries of 
Africa toward independence, and its record in 
Asia is an earnest of its sincerity. In line with 
its policy as a responsible power, however, it does 
not wish to create perhaps greater problems by 
precipitate action which granting of immediate 
independence might create. This is a time when 
political vacuums are a great danger to world 
peace. 

In North Africa, France has recently recog- 
nized the independence of Morocco and Tunisia ? 
and is engaged in trying to find a liberal solution 
to the problem of Algeria. Spain has also recog- 
nized the independence of its zone of Morocco,’ 
and that country has now the opportunity to be- 
come unified. Both Spain and France are en- 
gaged in working out arrangements by which the 
mutual economic benefits derived from their past 
association with Morocco can be continued in the 
light of the new relationship. In other areas of 
Africa, France is also looking toward creating 
a new relationship with the groups which are 
gradually developing a higher degree of political 
consciousness. The Belgians have recently estab- 
lished two universities in the Belgian Congo to 
meet the educational needs of the Congolese. 


Nationalism 

The United States attitude toward nationalism 
is not so easily definable. After World War IT, 
when the threat of international communism en- 
dangered our security, United States opinion was 
inclined toward promoting a greater faith in fed- 
erations in Europe which cut across—and, we 
hoped, would eventually obliterate—nationalistic 
rivalries. But in other areas of the world we 
recognized the strength of nationalism in resisting 

? BULLETIN of Mar. 19, 1956, p. 466, and Apr. 2, 1956, 
p. 552. 

* Tbid., Apr. 23, 1956, p. 667. 
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the threat of international communism. Com- 
munism cynically exploits the passions of revolt 
for the sole purpose of creating unrest, chaos, and 
revolution so that the small organized minority 
may seize power and permanently bury the in- 
stincts of healthy nationalism under the require- 
ments of blind and absolute obedience to Moscow. 
This issue assumes a special importance in Africa, 
where the varying degrees of political experience, 
the large amount of illiteracy, and the insecurity 
of the individual in the process of exchanging his 
old loyalties for new ones make the population 
particularly vulnerable to exploitation of this is- 
sue by unprincipled demagogues. 

Again the principle of understanding and re- 
sponsibility in the conduct of foreign relations 
should guide us and other nations in relations with 
the countries of Africa so that the elements of na- 
tionalism which contribute toward genuine inde- 
pendence and stability will be encouraged and 
those which tend to be purely negative, anarchic, 
and disruptive be curbed. 


Racialism 


In the light of experience which the United 
States is undergoing domestically in developing 
harmonious race relations, I think it behooves us 
to approach the problem of race elsewhere in the 
world in all humility. This aspect of relations 
between people of different races living together 
in multiracial states involves deep-seated emo- 
tions and prejudices which can only be overcome 
gradually. The principle for which the United 
States stands and is known throughout the world 
is perfectly clear: it is embodied in our Constitu- 
tion and in our Bill of Rights. But it is equally 
clear that the application of force and oppression 
can only exacerbate the issue. 

The vast continent of Africa illustrates this 
problem in all its facets, from countries in which 
the intermingling of races on an equal basis has 
become an accepted and unquestioned fact to 
countries in which an attempt is being made to 
legislate segregation down to its last logical conse- 
quence. The problem is infinitely complicated in 
Africa by the presence of groups who wield politi- 
cal and economic power but who are not other- 
wise identified with the country and people among 
whom they live. This tends to confuse the issue 
of racialism with questions of political, economic, 
social, and cultural discrimination and makes the 
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approach to a solution of the problem more diff. | 
cult by making it virtually impossible to isolate 
the issue from all the other problems. 
Again it behooves us not to become identified | 
with any of the conflicting factions but rather, 
while preserving our adherence to our own basic } 
principle of racial equality, to attempt to exert a | 
moderating influence upon the extremists and to 
oppose those who are exploiting these tensions for | 
ulterior purposes. | 


Challenge to U.S. Diplomacy 


The continent of Africa presents a wide variety | 
of foreign policy problems to the United States, | 
as varied as the number of countries and territories 
it comprises and as complicated as the degree of 
emergence toward independent statehood and the 
complexity of relationships with the different 
metropolitan powers with which the various states 
are associated. Yet there is a unifying factor 
in this diversity: the entire continent is under- 
going simultaneously, even if in varying degrees, 
a transformation along political, economic, socio- 
logical, and racial lines. The substitution of new 
ties for old tribal or family relationships in order 
to assure security for the individual, the exchange 
of old values for new ones in the attempt to ob- 
tain social and economic status, the growing desire 
for political self-expression, and the need for de- 
veloping new approaches to produce stability in 
multiracial groups devoted to common economic 
and political goals—all these combine to create 





a condition of ferment and potential progress 
which is a real challenge to American diplomacy. 

The United States, as a nation, has no selfish 
interests in Africa except the preservation of our 
own security, which we consider, in present world 
circumstances, inextricably bound up with the kind 
of future the African countries desire for them- 
selves. We are dedicated to the preservation of 
world peace, which we consider an indispensable 
corollary to the kind of development Africa needs. 
Because of our origins and traditions we are basi- 
cally in sympathy with the desire for independ- 
ence and nationhood. of the emerging states, but 
we are also friends and allies of the powers who 
must help to shape this new status. This places 
us in a position from which we hope and believe 
our influence can be exerted to make the trans- 
formation of Africa a process of orderly evolu- 
tion and not one of violent revolution. 
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The Soviet Reappraisal of Stalin 


by Deputy Under Secretary Murphy? 


Your society was founded in 1922, and at that 
time I was a young officer in the Foreign Service 
of the Department of State. During the years 
which have elapsed, we have witnessed tremendous 
improvements in the coverage and dissemination 
of news. At my first post in Bern, Switzerland, 
at the end of World War I, we had only sketchy 
and infrequent reports on developments in Wash- 
ington and elsewhere. The contrast between those 
days and the present—with the almost instantane- 
ous coverage that you give to world affairs today— 
is enormous, as is its impact on the conduct of our 
foreign affairs. Perhaps no other single item has 
affected the techniques of diplomacy as has the 
tempo and completeness of your activities in the 
information field. 

In our small way, we in the Department of State 
are indebted to you for your valuable coverage of 
international affairs. Our modern society would 
be hard pressed to maintain its strength and its 
freedom without the intelligent reporting and 
keen appraisal of world events that you make 
possible. 

Perhaps the greatest difference between our 
form of civilization and that of the Communist- 
controlled powers is in our respective concepts 
of the role and function of news media. To us full 
information and freedom of expression are pri- 
mary. Without them we would not have the in- 
formed public opinion on which our society de- 
pends. Communist countries by their structure 
are unable to have full and free information. 
Their leaders cannot tolerate it. Their media of 
expression are designed to present the views of the 
tuling group. Only carefully selected items of 





*Address made before the American Society of News- 
Paper Editors at Washington, D. C., on Apr. 19 (press 
telease 205). 
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news are disseminated, and the important items are 
scrupulously edited either to generate public con- 
fidence in the governing group or to inflame resent- 
ment against enemies of the state, real or imagi- 
nary. The people of Russia and Communist-domi- 
nated countries live in a world that closely re- 
sembles the nightmare described by George Orwell 
in 1984. What news they are allowed to read and 
hear is presented to them to develop a state of 
mind or point of view carefully chosen for them 
in advance by the ruling group. 

We have recently witnessed a rather ostentatious 
reappraisal of Stalin, resulting in his denigration 
and downgrading. In this performance we have 
an exceptionally clear example of Soviet treatment 
of the news and their concept of the role of the 
news media in Communist society. 


Rise and Fall of Stalin Cult 


For 25 years all members of Communist-con- 
trolled countries, whether within the Soviet Union 
or without, had been increasingly conditioned to 
the acceptance of Stalin as the all-wise and the 
always-right. Any outward manifestation of less 
than complete belief in Stalin’s wisdom and cor- 
rectness led to unpleasantness. For 25 years 
Communists at home and abroad were indoctri- 
nated in this credo. Stalin’s views of history and 
science, Communist doctrine, the arts, and litera- 
ture were the only views possible for Soviet or 
Communist-controlled citizens to have or at least 
to express. Cities and mountains, factories and 
industrial plants, theaters, stadiums were named 
in his honor. Art galleries, public buildings, 
offices, and private homes were decorated with his 
pictures and his statues. What was deemed good 
in the Communist world was associated with 
Stalin. And what was evil and what was danger- 
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ous was deviation, no matter how slight, from any 
view on any subject that Stalin might have had 
or was likely to have. 

In the course of the 3 years since Stalin’s death 
the present Soviet oligarchy decided to “shrink” 
Stalin, to devalue him and to change the worship 
of hisname. The process of Stalin’s devaluation 
provides a spectacular example of the difference 
in the ways in which our respective systems of 
news dissemination function. 

You are no doubt weary of references to the 
February meeting in Moscow of the 20th Congress 
of the Communist Party of the Soviet Union. Be- 
fore this meeting there had been hints and sug- 
gestions that Stalin was no longer regarded by 
the Politburo with the traditional worshipful 
reverence. There were innuendoes on occasion 
that some parts of Stalin’s foreign policy had been 
less than perfect. But the symbol of Stalin, the 
all-wise and the impeccable, had been treated 
gingerly. On his birthday anniversary last De- 
cember all of the important Soviet news media 
referred to him as enjoying a secure and lasting 
place in the trinity. His name was, as always, 
coupled with those of Marx and Lenin. In Janu- 
ary, at a series of lesser Party congresses, this 
treatment of him continued. 


Denunciation at Party Congress 


Just as the 20th Congress of the Communist 
Party of the Soviet Union was to meet, there came 
an indication that the dam was about to break. 
The Congress opened with a minute of silent re- 
membrance for three comrades who had died since 
the 19th Congress. The three were Stalin, Gott- 
wald, and Tokuda. The pairing of the great 
Stalin with these lesser foreign figures was in 
itself an insult. Then, during the Congress, his 
name was mentioned less than a half dozen times 
during the 11 days of speechmaking. In one 
speech by Mikoyan, Stalin was mentioned only 
once, though his policies were severely criticized. 
When the texts of the speeches made at the Con- 
gress were published, it was obvious that he had 
been under severe attack. But the detailed de- 
nunciation of Stalin was saved for a climax speech 
by Khrushchev at a closed session on the last day. 

Seven weeks have elapsed since then, and the 
Soviet press has not yet printed the Khrushchev 
speech. Nor have they printed all the charges 
made in the speeches, nor the widespread criticism 
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that has since been made of Stalin by satellite 


leaders. Khrushchev’s speech was made on Febru- | 


ary 25th and is said to have lasted for 214 hours, 
You have seen public reports that the text runs to 
60 pages. Yet up to now the people of the Soviet 
Union have not been told of the speech or even of 
the fact of its delivery. I am sure the Soviet 


Ambassador will not mind if I say that I expressed | 


to him our interest in seeing the text. 


Campaign of Defamation 


As you know, Khrushchev’s secret speech was 
apparently the signal for a general campaign of 
defamation of Stalin throughout the Communist 
satellite countries. In almost all these countries 
there has been severe, definite, and personal criti- 
cism of Stalin and his policies, yet it was not until 
March 28 that Pravda denounced some of the 
evils of the Stalin regime. While the satellite 
countries have been allowed to be free in their 
post-Congress criticism and while foreign cor- 
respondents in Moscow have been allowed to re- 
fer to the Khrushchev speech since March 17, the 
Russian press has been under heavy wraps. 

The manner in which the devaluation of Stalin 
has been handled by the Soviet press is hard for 
Americans to conceive. In our eyes this treat- 
ment of news verges on the burlesque, yet we 
know and understand that the leaders of the Soviet 
Union do not embark on any such major change 
in the accepted dogma of their system without the 
most careful and calculated preparation. It is 
usually done with all the abandon of a careful 
chess player. The Soviet leaders had to make a 
major and dangerous decision when they started 
their process of devaluation. Apparently they are 
willing to risk the consequences of a period of con- 
fusion and doubt. Apparently they are confi- 
dent that they will be able to use their news media 
for persuasion and at the same time their various 
means of coercion to keep their people in line until 
a new mythology has been established. We even 
have reports that examinations in Soviet history 
are being suspended in Russian schools because 
the teachers do not know what history is correct. 

Why are the Soviet leaders doing this? Does 
it mean any real change in Soviet policy? The 
answers to these questions gradually unfold. It 
is our opinion that this is a carefully planned op- 
eration conducted largely for internal, domestic 
reasons. Its impact abroad is incidental and may 
even risk losses and Party discomfort. But the 
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major stakes in this instance are inside the Soviet 
Union, where the dead weight of the Stalin ap- 
paratus and heritage had to be lifted in order that 
the Party program could breathe again and move 
forward. The Soviet leaders are not easily em- 
barrassed by criticisms or ridicule from abroad, 
but they are relentlessly vigilant to protect their 
primary source of power at home. The cult of 
Stalin was corrupting that power. It had to be 
destroyed. On the foreign front they move 
blandly ahead, with successive maneuvers—a new 
disarmament proposal, an announcement of the 
dissolution of the Cominform which is really 
a long overdue obituary, a dramatic plug for 
credit in the Middle East, a Bulganin and 
Khrushchev visit here and there. They are confi- 
dent in the ability of the free world soon to forget 
the purge of Stalin as the purge of the old 
Bolshevists was forgotten. But the leadership 
never forgets its source of power. 

Perhaps you may recall a celebrated passage 
from Sir Winston Churchill’s speech at Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology back in 1949, 
at a time when the power of the Soviet threatened 
the whole of Western Europe. Sir Winston, 
speaking in parables, wanted to make the point 
that unforeseen events mitigate the course of his- 
tory, and he did it in this way: 

Four or five hundred years ago Europe seemed about 
to be conquered by the Mongols. Two great battles were 
fought almost on the same day near Vienna and in Poland. 
In both of these the chivalry and armed power of Europe 
were completeiy shattered by the Asiatic hordes. It 
seemed that nothing could avert the doom of the famous 
continent from which modern civilization and culture 
have spread throughout the world. But at the critical 
moment the Great Khan died. The succession was vacant 
and the Mongol armies and their leaders trooped back on 
their ponies across the 7,000 miles which separated them 
from their capital in order to choose a successor. They 
hever returned ’til now. 

Now I would not imply from this that the in- 
heritors of the power of Josef Stalin (he was 
once described as Genghis Khan with a tele- 
phone!) have fallen out to any crippling degree— 
although the death of Beria and his friends and 
the rehabilitation of many both living and dead 
indicate deep subsurface disturbances. We can 
be sharply aware of the fact that the Soviet Union 
is in process of radical transition from one-man 
tule to group dictatorship. This might be called 
a process of institutionalizing a dictatorship. 
This is perhaps the essence of the counterrevolu- 
tion going on in Russia today. 
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Rule by committee instead of by single dictator 
inevitably has brought about a certain loosening 
in the chain of command. The differing ways the 
satellites have reacted to the anti-Stalin campaign 
is just one case in point. Official rehabilitation 
of Stalin victims—as in Hungary and Bulgaria— 
is one end of the spectrum. A tendency to blame 
all past excesses on officials of the Beria stripe is 
another. The dissolution of the Cominform, long 
since a fact but only announced 2 days ago, is an 
index of a trend. 

In the Department of State we do not assume 
that the Communists have changed their basic ob- 
jectives. We have no evidence that they have. 
We recall that Karl Marx, nearly 100 years ago, 
aptly said that “the policy of Russia is change- 
less . . . its methods, its tactics, its maneuvers 
may change, but the polar star of its policy—world 
domination—is a fixed star.” 

Nevertheless, the Soviet leaders today are re- 
ducing their emphasis on military strength and 
threat of force as major instruments of policy. 
They are shifting and diversifying their methods. 
Such a shift may be an advantageous development 
from the standpoint of the United States and 
other free nations. 


Implications for U.S. Policy 


A principal objective of United States foreign 
policy is to prevent a devastating war. We would 
welcome any genuine indication that the danger 
of armed Communist aggression has diminished. 
We have no reason to doubt the fundamental ca- 
pacity of free societies to compete with communism 
by peaceful means. At the same time, there are 
two facts we should keep firmly in mind when we 
try to figure out where we stand today. 

First we should remember that the Communist 
bloc retains a tremendous capability of military 
aggression. It has a substantial superiority in 
military manpower. It is rapidly developing 
more modern weapons and a modern technology, 
including, of course, an ominous atomic potential. 
The Communists possess the capacity to engage in 
new military ventures at any time, either on a 
general or local scale. As long as this capacity 
exists, it is obvious that neither the United States 
nor other free nations can afford to risk their 
freedom and safety on an optimistic reassessment 
of Communist intentions. 

Secondly, even if the Communists remain cau- 
tious about military ventures, we cannot afford to 
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discount the vast stakes involved in the bitter 
political and economic contests which they are 
determined to wage against the free world. In 
terms of the ultimate fate of free civilization, 
this new strategy is no less dangerous than the old. 
We assume it to be equally hostile but more decep- 
tive to combat. It is more subtle, more complex, 
and geared to a longer time period. We should 
not make what could be the fatal mistake of assum- 
ing that a Communist deemphasis on military 
methods of conquest will allow us to take a holi- 
day. On the contrary, the struggle to protect 
our freedom may become more intense and will 
certainly tax our imagination, our resources, and 
our patience. Our ability to achieve success, like 
our ability to maintain an adequate defense pos- 
ture, will depend in large measure upon our co- 
operation with other free nations. The principle 
of collective security is as valid today in the 
political-economic field as it ever was in the mili- 
tary field. 

We are interested in what may have changed 
within the Soviet Union. It is even more impor- 
tant to remember what has not changed in the 
Soviet Union. 

First: The power for political decision is still 
vested in a few men. The people of the U.S.S.R. 
have no voice in political decisions. 

Second: The U.S.S.R. is the most heavily armed 
nation in the world, and it is continuing to develop 
new weapons. 

Third: The power structure of the U.S.S.R. 
is bolstered by an ideology that is basically hostile 
to any system it is unable to control. 

It is still much too soon to make any final 
appraisal of what this internal change means. 
Stalin has been criticized for his domestic mis- 
takes. He has been criticized for not preparing 
the Soviet Union against attack from Germany. 
His foreign policy, the injustices committed 
abroad, have not been subject to the same wither- 
ing reexamination. There has been no indication 
that a free Germany will be allowed to unite. 
There is little indication of a new attitude toward 
Japan. There has been no indication that the 
satellite countries will be free. 

There is one development that clearly seems to 
stem from the emerging Soviet system of insti- 
tutionalizing, of group dictatorship. That is a 
return to the processes of diplomacy. 

You have perhaps seen the announcement just 
made by Secretary-General Hammarskjold that 
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Egypt and Israel have agreed to an unconditional 


cease-fire on their borders. This is indeed a wel- 
come development. It reflects credit upon the 
parties immediately concerned, upon the efforts of 
Mr. Hammarskjold, and, if I may say so, on the 
President and the Secretary of State, because the 
United States wanted this dispute settled through 
the United Nations. In the course of this talk I 
have not had the occasion to touch on the Middle 
East, although I can assure you I am not unaware 
of a certain focusing of interest there on your 
part and by others. But I suggest that the 
methods by which the new economic-political con- 
flict is being waged are increasingly through dip- 
lomatic channels, and in the Middle East that is 
especially true. 

And because the prevention of war is the ulti- 
mate goal of the diplomat, the lifelong purpose 
to which his life is dedicated, perhaps we may hope 
that this may be progress, even though very small 
progress, toward the true peace for which you in 
your important field and we in the State Depart- 
ment all long and for which we all strive. 


Israel and Egypt Agree 
To Observe Armistice 


Statement by Henry Cabot Lodge, Jr. 
U.S. Representative to the United Nations 
U.S./U.N. press release 2390 dated April 19 

The United States pointed out in the Security 
Council on April 31 that unless the armistice 
agreements can be effectively carried out, a grave 
threat to the peace may result. 

It is heartening evidence of the good faith of the 
parties that it has been possible for the Secretary- 
General to announce that both Israel and Egypt 
have notified the Chief of Staff of the U.N. Truce 
Supervision Organization of orders issued in im- 
plementation of assurances for the observation of 
article 2 (2) of the Egyptian-Israeli Armistice 
Agreement. 

This word of progress coming from the Secre- 
tary-General is most welcome and shows that he 
is discharging well the mandate given him by the 
Security Council on April 4.? 

* BULLETIN of Apr. 16, 1956, p. 630. 

? Tbid., p. 628. 
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Statement by Walter S. Robertson 
Assistant Secretary for Far Eastern Affairs * 


I appreciate the opportunity to appear in sup- 
port of the Far East portion of the proposed 
mutual security program for the fiscal year 1957. 

In the area with which we are concerned today, 
the United States is extending aid under the 
mutual security program to nine countries—Ja- 
pan, Korea, Taiwan, Philippines, Indonesia, Viet- 
Nam, Cambodia, Laos, and Thailand. I should 
like to make a general statement highlighting the 
situation in the region and the political considera- 
tions that make it so important for the United 
States to continue these programs. After that, 
the specific programs will be summarized for you 
by Dr. Raymond Moyer, Ica [International Co- 
operation Administration] Regional Director for 
the Far East, and by Deputy Assistant Secretary 
McGuire of the Department of Defense. 

The area we are talking about—the free-world 
Far East—is a region only in a geographical sense. 
There are greater differences than similarities be- 
tween the countries except that they, all but one, 
share the common problem of being underde- 
veloped by Western standards. In the area are 
nearly 300 million people, most of whom are small 
farmers with an average holding of about one to 
two acres. The variation in population density is 
dramatic, ranging from 16 per square mile in Laos 
to 1,000 or more in some parts of Java and Japan. 
Nobody really knows what the per capita income 
is, but the best estimates we have run from about 
$50 a year in the poorest country to $300 a year in 
the richest country. 

The area provides the free world with about 92 
percent of its abaca, 88 percent of its natural 


*Made before the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the 
House of Kepresentatives on Apr. 11. 
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x4 Objectives of the Mutual Security Program in Asia 
a 


rubber, 41 percent of its rice, 66 percent of its 
copra, and 65 percent of its tin. There is still a 
tremendous potential of available minerals—oil, 
bauxite, iron ore, chromium, tin, manganese, sul- 
fur, nickel, etc. 

Politically the area is characterized by a very 
strong spirit of nationalism and independence. 
These nations are determined no longer to be re- 
garded at home or abroad as second-class citizens. 
To many of them the colonialism they have experi- 
enced appears to be more of a menace than the 
threat of communism. 

The primary objective of our policy in the Far 
East can be stated quite simply. It is to strengthen 
the free world and to curb the power and prevent 
the expansion of communism. The mutual se- 
curity program is an increasingly essential factor 
in the attainment of that objective. 

The people of these countries have aspirations 
for a better life which they are determined to ful- 
fill. This program, through technical and eco- 
nomic-development assistance, is helping them to 
achieve these objectives. The military assistance 
part of the program is assisting them in maintain- 
ing internal order and security and in creating a 
first line of defense against aggression while they 
build up in a nonmilitary sense internally. But 
it is the success or failure of this mutual security 
program, in giving these nations hope that they 
will be more secure and better off tomorrow than 
they are today, that will determine whether they 
succumb to the blandishments of communism. 
This hope, if it is to last, must be firmly grounded 
in their own experience that progress is being 
made; that they are, in fact, better off today than 
they were yesterday; and that, when tomorrow 
becomes today, the same thing will be true. 
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As Secretary Dulles said upon his return from 
his recent trip to the Far East:? 


The day is past when the peoples of Asia will tolerate 
leadership which keeps them on a dead center eco- 
nomically and socially, and when each generation merely 
ekes out a bare subsistence, with a brief life expectancy, 
and passes on to the next generation only the same bleak 
prospect. 


As you know, I had the privilege of accompany- 
ing Secretary Dulles on his recent trip. The 
situation in this part of the world is still serious; 
there are still many points of tension; but there 
is general improvement in free-world competence 
to deal with these tensions. Doubtless there will 
be setbacks from time to time, but the general 
course is one of progress. 

The Asian leaders whom we saw uniformly de- 
sired to preserve the independence of their coun- 
tries. They too recognized that political inde- 
pendence of itself is not enough. Eight out of 
ten countries we visited were anti-Communist. 
Those two which call themselves neutrals, how- 
ever, were also appreciative of United States aid 
and the help that United States policy affords 
them in preserving their independence. Faith 
and hope are the stuff of which free nations are 
made. Our aid programs are assisting the govern- 
ments of free Asian countries in making such faith 
and hope possible. 

For well over a year the forces of armed aggres- 
sion in the area have been held in check. This fact, 
and the radical change in Soviet tactics in recent 
months, are, in my opinion, evidence of the effec- 
tiveness of the courses of action we have been 
following. Millions of free Asians have, in conse- 
quence, enjoyed a measure of peace even though 
living under the constant threat of a renewal of 
armed aggression. That threat remains deadly 
serious throughout the region as it did a year ago. 
Let us look at it squarely. 


Nature of Communist Threat 


In Korea the Communists have not slackened 
the buildup of their combat capability in the 
north. Chinese Communist troops are still in oc- 
cupation of North Korea. They have introduced, 
in flagrant violation of the armistice agreement, 
a modern jet air force and new types and larger 
quantities of other equipment that greatly increase 
their striking power. The experience with aggres- 


? BULLETIN of Apr. 2, 1956, p. 539. 
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sion in 1950, the enormous stake which the United) 


States and the United Nations have in a free and 
independent Korea, and this threat posed by the 
Communists to the north make it essential that 
we maintain our guard in Korea. We cannot kh 
complacent in this situation. 

Opposite Taiwan, the Chinese Communists ar 
building 10 airfields between Shanghai and Can. 
ton to accommodate jet planes, multiplying their 
gun positions, and constructing a military railroad 
into the port of Amoy. 

The Korean story is repeated in Viet-Nam, 
where, in callous violation of the Geneva agree. 
ment of 1954, the effective strength of the fighting 
forces of the Viet Minh has approximately doubled 
since the cease-fire and it is reported that artillery 
firepower has been increased some sixfold, 
Equipment and training are being furnished by 
the Chinese Communists. 

In other parts of the region the Communist 
tactics are more insidious, but the threat is none- 
theless real and menacing. 

In Japan, that industrial powerhouse which is 
a prime Communist target, the Communist Party 
is a legal entity with a following estimated at 
close to 1 million. One of the few gestures in the 
Far East toward the spirit of Geneva was made 
by this organization when in July 1955 it re- 
nounced past “errors” of violence and extremism. 
This lipservice would have meant more if the 
Party had not maintained an underground or- 
ganization with a paramilitary arm which they 
have used for purposes of espionage, sabotage, 
and the instigation of mass violence. 

In Laos, the Pathet Lao, flaunting the Geneva 
agreement, continue to occupy the major parts of 
two northern provinces. They send their agents 
into other parts of the country to stir up trouble 
and subvert the legitimate government. 

In Thailand, the people recognize the potential 
threat to them of continued occupation of these 
Lao provinces and see beyond in adjacent Red 
China the “Greater Thai State” created by the 
Communists. There they see a former Thai 
premier calling upon people of the Thai race 
living in Thailand, Laos, and Burma to over- 
throw their free government and_ substitute 
communism. 

In Singapore, Communist elements have made 
disturbing advances particularly in the fields of 
education and labor with their tactics of violence 
and subversion. In the Federation of Malaya, the 
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British are still fighting their long war against 
Communist guerrilla terrorism. 

In Indonesia, a country which 8 years ago put 
down forcefully an attempted Communist mili- 
tary coup, the Communists have succeeded in 
reestablishing themselves in the political sphere 
and in the recent general elections polled 16 per- 
cent of the vote and emerged as Indonesia’s fourth 
largest party. However, on the plus side, a new 
non-Communist government coalition has been 
formed which includes all major non-Communist 
elements. 

In Burma, the Soviet bloc has moved swiftly 
and adroitly to exploit the situation there. Faced 
with a large, burdensome surplus of rice, Burma 
has been Soveed to find markets in any quarter. 
In consequence, Burma is one of the neutrals that 
were singled out for special courtship by Bulganin 
and Khrushchev with offers of technicians, equip- 
ment for agricultural and industrial development, 
schools, and cultural exchanges. During a recent 
visit, Mikoyan initialed an agreement with Burma 
by which the Soviets will supply capital and other 
goods as well as “technical services” in exchange 
for 400,000 tons of rice annually for 4 years. 

Finally, throughout the area, internal pressures 
in the form of subversion and economic and 
psychological warfare are being brought to bear 
in every country in the Far East. 


Progress Made in Last Year 


It is clear that there is much to be done. It is 
also true that much has been done and that genuine 
progress has been made in the last year. 

A little less than a year ago, when the aid pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1956 was presented before this 
committee, you were informed of the tremendous 
odds against which the newly independent Gov- 
ernment of Viet-Nam was fighting. It was faced 
with the military and subversion threat of the 
Communists to the north of the 17th parallel; it 
was confronted with internal strife. There was 
the ominous challenge to the government’s control 
posed by the armed, self-seeking, political-religious 
sects; there was the urgent necessity for resettling 
hundreds of thousands of refugees who had fled 
Communist domination following the military 
partition. The problems were well-nigh over- 
whelming. The program you approved at that 
time has made possible our continued support of 
this new republic in the economic and military 
sphere. We can, I believe, take great satisfaction 
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in the remarkable improvement in the situation 
which without our contribution, we believe, would 
have been impossible. 

We now find a firmly entrenched nationalist 
government under the leadership of President 
Diem. This government has proved its capacity 
not only to survive in the face of Communist sub- 
versive efforts but to assume the responsibilities 
of independence. The Diem government has 
achieved a decisive victory in the recent elections 
for the Assembly, which is now meeting to ratify a 
constitution for free Viet-Nam. 

Our own efforts in Viet-Nam are directed in the 
first place toward helping to strengthen internal 
security forces. These consist of a regular army 
of about 150,000 men, a mobile civil guard of 
about 45,000, and local defense units which are 
being formed to give protection against sub- 
version on the village level. We are providing 
budgetary support and equipment for these forces 
and have a mission assisting in the training of the 
army. We are also helping to organize, train, 
and equip the Vietnamese police forces. Some 
600,000 refugees who fled to South Viet-Nam to 
escape the Viet Minh are being resettled on pro- 
ductive lands with the assistance of funds made 
available by our aid program. In various ways 
under “defense support” our program also pro- 
vides assistance to the Vietnamese Government 
designed to strengthen the economy and provide a 
better future for the peoples in that area. 

In Korea, we are demonstrating with other 
nations of the United Nations that a free nation 
can successfully be defended against Communist 
aggression and can be reconstructed and built up 
to defend itself. Our aid program is the major 
factor in the support of the Korean Army, which 
is now the fourth largest in the world and the 
largest among the free nations of Asia. That army 
has obviously become an effective deterrent against 
further aggression by the Red Chinese and North 
Korean armies entrenched beyond the 38th paral- 
lel. Korea’s 21 divisions, which we believe con- 
tinue to be essential, are far beyond its ability to 
support. Even without the burdens of this mili- 
tary force, Korea would need outside economic 
assistance for several years to come to complete 
the rehabilitation of the country and develop the 
economy so that it can ultimately become self- 
supporting. 

Taiwan continues to occupy a position of key 
importance in the free world’s island chain of 
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defense in the western Pacific. We continue to 
regard its defense as essential to the non-Com- 
munist countries of the Far East, as well as of 
the United States itself. As the Communists con- 
tinue to improve and expand their military estab- 
lishment on the mainland, the defensive signifi- 
cance of Taiwan assumes even greater importance 
than heretofore. 

The Government of the Republic of China pro- 
vides a source of hope for the mainland Chinese 
and an alternative focal point for their loyalty. It 
also furnishes a political alternative to Commu- 
nist influence for some 13 million overseas Chinese 
residing in strategic parts of Southeast Asia. As 
the Peiping regime intensifies its repression and 
murder at home and subversive actions abroad, 
the maintenance of a China that is free and inde- 
pendent assumes an ever-increasing importance. 

During the past year good progress has been 
made in strengthening the defensive capability of 
the forces on Taiwan and in stabilizing the econ- 
omy. Substantial assistance from the United 
States continues to be necessary, however, since 
the economic resources of Taiwan are still limited 
in relation to the increasing population and the 
large defense establishment. 


Economic Value of Defense Support 


At this point, let me interpolate a moment. It 
should be clear to all of us that the term “defense 
support” covers programs important to economic 
development as well as to military objectives. A 
highway, an airport, a harbor, a bridge, a factory 
may in the first instance be vital for the military 
purposes, but its construction in most instances also 
contributes a much-needed economic item. Fur- 
thermore, as in Taiwan, the necessity for capital 
development to support military requirements 
goes hand in hand with an important objective we 
all have very much in mind—to reduce the burden 
on the U.S. taxpayer. As the economy of a coun- 
try strengthens, it is self-evident that it can do 
more for itself and the need for grant aid corre- 
spondingly declines. 

Turning to Japan, while much remains to be 
done, during the past 2 years Japan’s self-defense 
forces have grown in size and have obtained useful 
training. The ground forces, numbering 150,000, 
are regarded as adequate for the maintenance of 
internal security but are not yet either quantita- 
tively or qualitatively adequate for the defense of 
Japan. The Japanese Government, strengthened 
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by the merger of the two conservative parties last 
fall, has under study specific plans which would 


improve the country’s ability to defend itself un. | 


aided. These plans have not yet been approved, 
The assistance for Japan contemplated under the 
mutual security program will continue the help 
given heretofore in the organization, training, and 
equipping of Japan’s self-defense forces. Japan's 
economic recovery and its growing self-defense 
capabilities have already made it an asset to the 
free world. Further advance and development 
should enable Japan to assume a greater share of 
its own defense responsibilities and will permit 
redeployment of certain American forces presently 
stationed in Japan. 

We regard the Philippine Republic as an in- 
creasingly important partner in the collective de- 
fense arrangements in the Pacific area. The inter- 
nal threat of armed communism has been generally 
overcome, thus making it possible for President 
Magsaysay to proceed with his plans for the eco- 
nomic development of his country. Through con- 
tinued U.S. aid programs we are assisting Philip- 
pine efforts to strengthen the main weaknessess of 
the economy—the rate of industrial development 
and backward rural conditions. We are also pro- 
viding help to improve the defensive capabilities 
of the armed forces. 

Cambodia has made good progress in dealing 
with elements inside the country which had been 
a threat to internal stability. Our aid is assist- 
ing Cambodia to strengthen its armed forces in 
accordance with the expres 3ed desire of the Cam- 
bodians to defend the independence of their coun- 
try and to build up an effective internal security 
force to thwart subversion. Our program is 
assisting in strengthening the civilian economy 
by improving inland waterways, irrigation, and 
land reclamation and constructing a highway from 
the capital city to a port on the Cambodian 
coast. 

Regionally in the Far East, the mutual security 
program for fiscal year 1957 seeks to advance the 
objectives of the network of mutual-defense 
treaties that has been created in the Pacific area. 
The program provides equipment, training, and 
economic support essential for the military and 
police forces, as well as aid for economic devel- 
opment purposes. Our mutual-defense treaties 
are designed to deter the aggressor and to give 
greater assurance and confidence to the participat- 
ing governments. Those arrangements are mak- 
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ing a real contribution to the security of the area 
and to the hopes and aspirations of Asian people 
generally. This was deeply impressed on all of 
us who accompanied Secretary Dulles to the 
Karachi meeting of the Srato Council of Minis- 
ters. After a most thorough review of the activ- 
ities carried forward during the first year under 
Seato—a year devoted necessarily to preparatory 
measures—it was apparent on all sides that a high 
sense of optimism, based on solid achievements, 
prevails among the treaty members.’ 

We can anticipate that during the months 
ahead many of the free people of Asia, especially 
those in the newly independent countries, will 
receive a variety of enticements from the Soviets 
masquerading as their bounteous benefactor. The 
Soviets will hold themselves out as ready, willing, 
and able to solve all their problems with the Soviet 
brand of military, economic, and technical assist- 
ance. We propose to meet this challenge by con- 
tinuing our own constructive aid programs in the 
Far East on the same sound principles that have 
been the foundation for those programs in the 
past. While not departing from the main course 
we have charted, we will be better equipped to help 
the free countries of Asia deal with this new Soviet 
drive, as well as with other situations that may 
well develop, if the requested authority for 
increased flexibility can be written into the 
legislation. 

On the whole, I believe we can all derive genuine 
satisfaction from the collective strength that the 
free nations of Asia have been able, with our help, 
toachieve. The job is by no means finished, how- 
ever, nor have the threats to security lessened. 
In our own interest, as well as theirs, we must 
continue our help to them at a rate and in a manner 
adequate to the needs of the developing situation. 


U.S. Policy Toward Cambodia 


Press release 204 dated April 19 

Following is the text of a letter from Secretary 
Dulles to Foreign Minister Nong Kimny of Cam- 
bodia delivered on April 19 at Phnom Penh by 
American Ambassador Robert McClintock. 

Dear Mr. Foretan Minister: I am disturbed 


to learn that recent statements from various quar- 
ters have given increasing publicity to allegations 





*For text of the Council’s first annual report, see ibid., 
Mar. 12, 1956, p. 403. 
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that the United States has been attempting to 
coerce Cambodia into the Sraro alliance under the 
penalty of withholding economic aid, and that 
the United States has obliged the independent and 
friendly nations of Viet-Nam and Thailand to 
impose measures of economic warfare upon Cam- 
bodia for the same alleged end. 

I regret that these allegations have been made 
since they are utterly false and could harm the 
friendly relations existing between our two 
countries. 

The American Ambassador on April 2 officially 
advised Their Majesties the King and Queen of 
Cambodia that the United States at no time had 
made any official public observation on Cambodian 
foreign policy. United States policy in Cam- 
bodia is based on a simple precept: That is, the 

Jnited States through its military and economic 
aid programs seeks to assist the Cambodian Gov- 
ernment in its endeavor to maintain the sovereign 
independence of the Kingdom. This assistance is 
extended only at the wish of the Royal Cambodian 
Government, which officially requested military 
aid on May 20, 1954 and military and economic aid 
on September 1, 1954. 

Although the United States believes that the 
free nations can most effectively meet the threat 
of Communist aggression through collective de- 
fense, nevertheless United States policy recognizes 
that certain countries, though determined to de- 
fend themselves against aggression or subversion 
of their independence, have preferred not to join 
regional security arrangements. That choice we 
respect. The United States does not seek ties 
of mutual defense with any country unless that 
country believes that this application of the prin- 
ciple of collective security will better assure its 
independence. 

Recognition of the position of these countries 
in no way prevents the maintenance of close and 
cordial relations with them. In giving economic 
and military assistance to friendly countries to 
improve their capacity to defend themselves 
against aggression or subversion, the United States 
is guided primarily by consideration of its own 
national interests. It considers it to be in its 
national interest to help in the economic and social 
advancement of all free nations. 

I trust that this letter will dispose of the false 
allegations concerning our policy, which, I venture 
to repeat, aims only at assisting free nations to 
preserve their liberty and independence. 
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May I take this occasion to extend warm per- 
sonal greetings and best wishes for success in the 
new mission to which you have been called. 


State Legislation Regarding 


Japanese Textiles 
Press release 199 dated April 17 


Following are the texts of a Japanese Embassy 
note of April 4 concerning legislation in South 
Carolina regarding Japanese textiles, and of the 
Department of State’s note of April 16 in reply. 


Japanese Note 


The Ambassador of Japan presents his compli- 
ments to the Honorable the Secretary of State and 
has the honor to draw the attention of the latter to 
the following facts. 

The Senate and the House of Representatives 
in the State of South Carolina passed a bill on 
March 6, 1956 which requires all wholesale and 
retail establishments in the State dealing in Jap- 
anese textile goods, or garments made therefrom, 
to display a sign “Japanese Textiles Sold Here”. 
The bill was approved by the Governor of the 
State on March 8, 1956 and has since become effec- 
tive. Furthermore, it is reported that the State 
legislature by resolution has requested the other 
southern and New England states, where the tex- 
tile industry is prominent, to take similar steps. 

The above-mentioned legislation discriminates 
against the sale of Japanese textile goods in the 
State of South Carolina. Such discrimination, in 
the view of the Japanese Government, is in contra- 
vention of the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Navigation between Japan and the United 
States which provides, in Article 16, that products 
of either party shall be accorded, within the terri- 
tories of the other party, national treatment and 
most-favored-nation treatment in all matters 
affecting internal taxation, sale, distribution, 
storage and use. 

As the Secretary of State already knows, the 
Government of Japan and the Japanese textile 
industries concerned, in view of strong complaints 
by the American cotton textile industries against 
increased imports of Japanese products and moti- 
vated by the sincere desire to settle the problem 


*Mr. Nong Kimny became Foreign Minister in early 
April. 
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amicably, voluntarily started to control the export 
of cotton goods to the United States in January 
1956.1 
required great sacrifice on the Japanese side. It 
resulted in the cancellation of a considerable num- 
ber of outstanding contracts, which had been con- 
cluded before the export quota was set, with the 
consequent serious economic impact upon the tex- 
tile industries concerned, particularly the medium 
and small enterprises. Yet these efforts have now 
been met by the discrimination imposed in the 
State of South Carolina. Furthermore, it is 
feared that similar steps might be taken by other 
states. The Government of Japan is deeply con- 
cerned about the adverse effects such discrimina- 
tory action might have upon the friendly relation- 
ship between the two nations. 

In view of the foregoing, the Ambassador, 
under instructions from the Government of Japan, 
has further the honor to request the Government 
of the United States urgently to take appropriate 
measures to meet this regrettable situation and to 
prevent similar situations from arising in other 
states. 


EMBASsy OF JAPAN, 
Wasuineron, April 4, 1956. 


United States Note 


The Secretary of State presents his compliments 
to His Excellency the Ambassador of Japan and 
has the honor to acknowledge the receipt of his 
note of April 4, 1956, concerning legislation en- 
acted by the State of South Carolina which re- 
quires all wholesale and retail establishments in 
that State dealing with Japanese textile goods or 
garments made therefrom to display a sign “Jap- 
anese Textiles Sold Here”. The views of the Jap- 
anese Government that this legislation discrim- 
inates against the sale of Japanese textile goods in 
South Carolina and that such discrimination is in 
contravention of Article XVI of the Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Navigation between 
the United States and Japan have received the 
most careful consideration. 

It is the policy of the United States Government 
to effect the orderly elimination of unnecessary 

* For an exchange of correspondence between Secretary 
Dulles and Senator Margaret Chase Smith on cotton 
textile imports from Japan, see BULLETIN of Dec. 26, 1955, 
p. 1064. 
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and artificial restraints on international trade. 
The United States Government has made con- 
tinued efforts to bring about a full acceptance of 
Japan as a member of the world trading commu- 
nity. The considerable degree of success that has 
attended these efforts is a source of deep satisfac- 
tion to this Government, which regards the 
healthy and sound expansion of Japan’s commerce 
as beneficial to the economies not only of the 
United States and Japan but of all the countries 
of the free world. In addition, the United States 
Government has contributed to a higher level of 
trade between the two countries, notably through 
the negotiation of mutually advantageous tariff 
reductions, the absence of quantitative restrictions 
on imports and the conclusion of the Treaty of 
Friendship, Commerce and Navigation to which 
the Ambassador’s note refers. The results of this 
policy are reflected in the expansion of trade be- 
tween the United States and Japan during recent 
years. 

The United States Government has noted the 
action taken by the Government of Japan which 
voluntarily imposed quotas on the export of cotton 
goods to the United States starting from January 
1956. It is aware that this voluntary action in- 
volved difficulties for an important segment of the 
Japanese economy. 

Because of its conviction that a higher level of 
trade on a mutually beneficial basis between the 
United States and Japan is advantageous not only 
from an economic but also from a political and 
security point of view, this Government is opposed 
to attempts to frustrate that development. With 
respect to the South Carolina law referred to in 
the Ambassador’s note and the recently enacted 
law in Alabama, the United States Government 
must depend upon proceedings brought by inter- 
ested parties in appropriate courts to uphold the 
validity of the Treaty of Friendship, Commerce 
and Navigation. The fact that this is the regular 
procedure under the constitutional system of the 
United States for securing authoritative determi- 
nations regarding the consistency of state laws 
with treaties is always pointed out by the United 
States representatives during the negotiation of 
such treaties. 

The Government of the United States shares the 
concern of the Government of Japan about the ad- 
verse effects which laws such as those now enacted 
in South Carolina and Alabama might have upon 


the friendly relations between the two nations. 
Accordingly, the Secretary of State has the honor 
to inform the Ambassador of Japan that he com- 
municated with the Governor of Alabama con- 
cerning the political, economic and legal problems 
connected with such laws in order to make the 
Governor aware of the adverse effects of the bill 
while it was awaiting his signature. The Secre- 
tary of State has the honor further to inform the 
Ambassador of Japan that he is forwarding an 
expression of concern to the Governor of South 
Carolina together with a copy of this note and the 
Ambassador’s note referred to above. 


THe DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Wasuineton, D. C., April 16, 1956. 


Conclusion of 12-Nation Talks 
on Atomic Energy Agency 


FINAL COMMUNIQUE DATED APRIL 18 


The twelve-nation Working Level Meeting to- 
day unanimously adopted the text for a Statute 
for the proposed International Atomic Energy 
Agency which will be presented for consideration 
at an International Conference to be convened in 
September at U.N. Headquarters in New York. 

While several delegations participating in this 
meeting reserved their positions on certain details, 
all delegations voted in favor of the Statute as a 
whole. 

The twelve-nation group is composed of the fol- 
lowing countries: Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Canada, Czechoslovakia, France, India, Portugal, 
Union of South Africa, Union of Soviet Socialist 
Republics, United Kingdom and United States. It 
met for eighteen sessions from February 27 to 
April 18, 1956 to consider a previous draft Statute 
circulated on August 22, 19551 in the light of 
comments received from other countries during 
discussions at the Tenth General Assembly of the 
United Nations and subsequently. 

This Working Level Meeting is the most recent 
in a series of negotiations on an international 
atomic energy agency which grew out of a pro- 
posal made by President Eisenhower to the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations on December 
8, 1953. 





? BULLETIN of Oct. 24, 1955, p. 666. 





Detailed arrangements for the September Con- 
ference will be worked out at meetings of the 
negotiating group at the adviser level. 


Progress in the French Cameroons 


Statement by Benjamin Gerig? 


The general impression gained by the United 
States delegation after reviewing conditions in 
the French Cameroons is that substantial prog- 
ress has been made in the economic, social, and 
educational fields. We are confident that within 
the very near future the Administering Authority 
will be able to raise the political status of the in- 
habitants to the level existing in the economic, 
social, and educational fields. 

It is our feeling that the inhabitants of the ter- 
ritory are capable and willing to accept new re- 
sponsibilities in the political field. As a first step, 
my delegation would like to urge that the Admin- 
istering Authority take positive and energetic 
steps to implement as soon as possible the con- 
stitutional improvements elaborated in the bill on 
constitutional reform drafted in 1953. We believe 
that a reappraisal of this bill might be well war- 
ranted to determine whether its various provi- 
sions envisaged to reform the political situation 
in the territory are, in view of the important de- 
velopments of the past year, adequate to allow the 
inhabitants to assume sufficient political responsi- 
bility. 

We hope, moreover, that the feeling of increased 
antagonism and hostility between the north and 
south which resulted from the May riots will soon 
be eliminated as the result of continued efforts by 
the Administering Authority to develop the terri- 
tory in all fields, and particularly by increased 
educational efforts of the inhabitants of all sec- 
tions of the population. We realize that in this 
“hinge of Africa,” where many races and cultures 
merge, there is likely to be some friction among 
the different groups. However, we feel confident 
that such a situation may be solved by the con- 
tinued efforts of the Administering Authority to 
foster a national consciousness. 

In this connection, we should like to pay tribute 
to the measures already suggested by the Admin- 

*Made in the Trusteeship Council on Mar. 22 (U.S./ 


U.N. press release 2314). Mr. Gerig is Deputy U.S. Rep- 
resentative in the Trusteeship Council. 
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istering Authority to remove the differences be- | 
tween the two sections of the territory. In short, 
these include a program to increase the contact 
between all people of the territory and to raise the 
standard of living and education of the people in 
the north in order to diminish the misunderstand- 
ings which have occurred toward those of the 


south. We feel that these efforts, which are elab- 
orated on page 41 of the Visiting Mission Report 
(T/1231), should be commended by the Council as 
realistic efforts on the part of the Administering 
Authority to assist the development of the terri- 
tory toward self-government or independence. 

The notable achievements of the Administering 
Authority to develop and spread municipal and 
local government institutions should also be com- 
mended by this Council. In the field of local 
government, while it has been noted that much 
progress has occurred in the southern forest areas 
and in the progressive Bamileke and Bamoun tri- 
bal areas, my delegation feels that continued and 
additional efforts of the Administering Author- 
ity—despite initial opposition by the popula- 
tion—are warranted in order to democratize the 
local government institutions in the predomi- 
nantly Moslem north. 

We look forward with expectation to the insti- 
tution of the single electoral college which the 
representative of France informed us would be 
effective in the very near future. We should also 
like to associate ourselves with the expression of 
satisfaction voiced by the Visiting Mission at the 
steps taken to date by the Administering Author- 
ity to broaden the base of the electorate in the 
territory. We feel that the Council as a whole has 
been pleased by the increase in the number of the 
electors during the last 6 years from 50,000 to 
750,000 and hope that the Council of the Republic 
will soon take action on the draft law which would 
give universal suffrage to the territory. 

The United States delegation has taken note 
with satisfaction that in almost every phase of its 
economic life the Cameroons under French Admin- 
istration is making solid advancement despite the 
difficulties presented by the land and the climate. 
From the new hydroelectric plant at Edea, which 
we understand is the third largest in the French 
Union, down to the small sawmills, progress is 
evident everywhere in this agriculturally rich, yet 
sparsely populated, territory. 

We note especially the intensive measures being 
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taken by the Administration to acquaint the 
African with modern methods of cultivation, 
marketing, and the maintenance of quality 
through the “Sociétés Africaines de Prevoyance” 
(Sap), the “Secteurs de Modernisation,” and the 
“Postes de Paysannat.” In this connection, we 
noted the findings of the Visiting Mission that, in 
the south, dependence of whole regions on such 
single crops as coffee and cocoa was currently 
causing widespread hardship due to the low world- 
market prices for those commodities. To meet 
this hardship, we believe that the Administering 
Authority should consider the formation of 
stabilization funds and that further efforts should 
be made to diversify the food crops. 

We realize the difficulties encountered by the 
administration in establishing an effective forest 
conservation policy because of the noncooperation 
of the population with respect to classification of 
forests. We feel nonetheless that the Trusteeship 
Council should once again draw the attention of 
the inhabitants to the wisdom and necessity for 
urgent action by the Administering Authority in 
attempting to implement this policy of reforesta- 
tion and classification of forests. It is our hope 
that, as a result of a continued educational pro- 
gram, the inhabitants will cease their resistance to 
such a commendable program of activity. 

Other noteworthy efforts undertaken by the 
Administering Authority in the economic field and 
worthy of commendation by the Council are its 
efforts to increase the standard of living of the 
population, the promotion of cotton and rice cul- 
tivation, improvement of livestock and pasturage, 
evidences of new progress in the promotion of 
small industries, efforts to develop the cooperative 
movement, agricultural experimentation, stock- 
breeding, road and bridgebuilding, the introduc- 
tion of fish farming, and improvements in com- 
munications. It is our hope that, as a result of the 
operation of the new electrical plants, there will, 
in the near future, be an increase in the establish- 
ment of secondary industries throughout the 
territory. 

My delegation was pleased to learn of the de- 
velopments in medicine and public health through- 
out the Cameroons. The generous cooperation of 
the Administering Authority in subsidizing hos- 
pitals and dispensaries of the religious missions— 
which has set a record rarely equaled in Africa— 
should be commended. At the same time we are 
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concerned over the scarcity of medical supplies 
in the hospitals and dispensaries in the territory. 

Further developments in the social field of 
which the Council should take note are the ad- 
vances in the field of public and cooperative hous- 
ing, attempts to hold down the cost of living, the 
encouraging inroads being made against the 
“bride price” practice, and the many new com- 
munity centers for teaching domestic science. As 
a requisite to complete abolishment of the “bride 
price,” we feel that continued education of girls 
with this view in mind is necessary. We should 
like to urge that the Administering Authority 
continue its campaign to reduce alcoholism 
throughout the south and that efforts be made to 
improve sanitary conditions in the prisons. In 
this connection also, we hope that increased at- 
tention may be given to the necessity of bringing 
offenders more quickly to trial. 

Generally speaking, few African territories can 
equal the record achieved by the French in the 
Cameroons for the percentage of school-age chil- 
dren actually enrolled in schools. The overall 
average is an impressive 55. percent, a figure which 
is, however, unevenly distributed geographically, 
ranging from 86 percent in parts of the south to 
6 percent in parts of the north. Yet it will be 
noted that everywhere in the north where the 
Mission visited it was met by demands for new 
schools. This must be considered as a promising 
omen, and we should like to support the sugges- 
tion of the Visiting Mission that the Council 
“commend thé Administering Authority for its 
successful educational campaigns in the north 
and to urge it to continue to make every effort to 
satisfy this keen desire for knowledge by appor- 
tioning, in the future, more funds for schools and 
teachers in the northern area and to apply regu- 
lations regarding school-age as flexibly as pos- 
sible.” 

Finally, we should like to express our apprecia- 
tion for the successful efforts of the administra- 
tion to adapt education to the local environment, 
particularly with respect to curricula, textbooks, 
and teaching methods, and to promote technical 
training of the inhabitants. The notable increase 
in schools and teachers throughout the territory 
as well as a substantial increase in the number of 
pupils enrolled in the schools, including girls, is 
indeed an encouraging sign. 
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Ray T. Hickok Appointed Chairman 
of U.S. Committee for U.N. 


Press release 201 dated April 18 

Secretary Dulles on April 18 announced the ap- 
pointment of Ray T. Hickok of Rochester, N. Y., 
as 1956 chairman of the U.S. Committee for the 
United Nutions. Mr. Hickok is chairman of the 
board of directors and president of the Hickok 
Manufacturing Company. 

Prior to this appointment, Mr. Hickok has 
served for the past 2 years as a member of the 
executive committee of the U.S. Committee for 
the United Nations. He is a member of the fi- 
nance committee of the Committee for Economic 
Development and holds office in a number of busi- 
ness and civic associations, including the Young 
Presidents’ Organization, of which he was founder 
and first president. 

In inviting Mr. Hickok to serve as chairman, 
Secretary Dulles pointed out the importance of 
the program of the U.S. Committee for the United 
Nations as evidence of our firm support of the 
United Nations in the United States. 

Mr. Hickok, in accepting the appointment, said 
he did so because he is “deeply convinced that 
the United Nations constitutes a major hope for 
an orderly and peaceful world.” He said: “Every 
effort that can be made to increase public aware- 
ness and education about the United Nations is 
both worth while and necessary.” 

The U.S. Committee for the United Nations 
was established in 1948 by the U.S. Government 
in response to a U.N. General Assembly resolution 
which called upon member nations to observe Oc- 
tober 24 annually as United Nations Day. The 
Committee is composed of more than 130 na- 
tional organizations representing civic, business, 
labor, agriculture, veterans, religion, education, 
welfare, youth, women, and trade. Its primary 
purpose is to promote and coordinate citizen pro- 
grams across the Nation in observance of United 
Nations Day in an effort to increase public under- 
standing and support of the United Nations. 

The chairman of the Committee is appointed an- 
nually by the Secretary of State. Mr. Hickok as 
the ninth chairman succeeds James S. McDonnell, 
Jr., president of the McDonnell Aircraft Cor- 
poration of St. Louis, Mo. Chairmen in the 
3 previous years were Morehead Patterson, 
president, American Machine and Foundry Com- 
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pany; Thomas J. Watson, Jr., president, Inte} 
national Business Machines Corporation; an) 
Frank L. Weil, Weil, Gotshal and Manges, 


Senate Confirms Deputy Representatiy, 
in U.N. Security Council 


The Senate on April 12 confirmed James J, 
Barco to be a deputy representative of the Unite 
States in the Security Council of the Unite 
Nations. 


U.S. Delegations to 
International Conferences 


South Pacific Conference 


The Department of State announced on Apri 
21 (press release 208) that the U.S. Government 
will be represented at the third session of the 
South Pacific Conference, which will meet at Suva, 
Fiji, April 23-May 4, 1956, by the following ob- 
server delegation: 

United States Commissioner 

Knowles A. Ryerson, Dean of the College of Agriculture, 
University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 

Advisers 

Edna H. Barr, Office of Dependent Area Affairs, Depart 
ment of State 

Arthur S. Osborne, M. D., International Health Repre 
sentative, Division of International Health, Public 
Health Service, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare 

The Conference, an auxiliary body to the South 
Pacific Commission, meets every 3 years in one of 
the territories of the area and is composed of dele- 
gates, alternates, and advisers from the 19 depend- 
ent territories. It was provided for in order to 
associate with the work of the Commission repre- 
sentatives of the local inhabitants and of official 
and nonoflicial institutions in the South Pacific 
area. These representatives meet together to 
consider their common problems of health, educa- 
tion, and general economic and social welfare, and 
to make recommendations for solving these prob- 
lems on a regional basis. The commissioners and 
advisers from the member governments attend as 
observers for the purpose of advising the delegates 
from their respective dependent territories. 

Guam and American Samoa are the only U.S. 
possessions that fall within the scope of the South 
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mission. 

The first session of the South Pacific Conference 
was held at Suva, Fiji, in 1950, and the second 
' session was held at Nouméa, New Caledonia, April 
15-27, 1953. 

The substantive items of the agenda for the 
third session provide for consideration of (1) 





topics in the field of industrial and commercial 


progress and development, such as (a) progress 
of indigenous industries, (b) problems of modern- 
izing and mechanizing industrial and commercial 
enterprises, (c) processing of agricultural and 
marine products; (2) farming systems, including 
the place of livestock, in the South Pacific; (3) 
cooperative societies and credit unions as a means 
of promoting the welfare of the South Pacific 
people; (4) infant and maternal welfare, having 
regard to social services, community organiza- 
tions, and the improving of living conditions; 
and (5) enconragement and retention, where use- 
ful, of indigenous arts, customs, and culture. 

At the close of the third session of the South 
Pacific Conference, the commissioners and ad- 
visers of the member governments of the South 
Pacific Commission will meet to consider the rec- 
ommendations made at the Conference. 
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Current Actions 


MULTILATERAL 


Germany 


Agreement on German external debts. Signed at London 
February 27, 1953. Entered into force September 16, 
1953. TIAS 2792. 

Ratification deposited: Yugoslavia, March 15, 1956. 


Property 

Convention for the protection of industrial property. 
Signed at London June 2, 1934. Entered into force 
August 1, 1938. 53 Stat. 1748. 

Adherence effective: Monaco, April 29, 1956. 


Shipping 
International loadline convention. Signed at London 


July 5, 1930. Entered into force January 1, 1933. 47 
Stat. 2228, 
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Notification by France of extension to: Overseas France, 
from February 28, 1956. 

Convention on the Intergovernmental Maritime Consulta- 

tive Organization. Signed at Geneva March 6, 1948,* 


Acceptance withdrawn: Greece, March 26, 1956. 


Trade and Commerce 


Fifth protocol of rectifications and modifications to the 
texts of the schedules to the General Agreement on 
Tariffs and Trade. Done at Geneva December 3, 1955. * 
Signatures: Luxembourg, March 2, 1956; Sweden, 

March 6, 1956; United Kingdom, March 8, 1956; 
Austria, March 9, 1956. 


BILATERAL 


France 


Agreement relating to the establishment and operation of 
a rawinsonde observation station on the island of 
Guadeloupe in the French West Indies. Effected by 
exchange of notes at Paris March 23, 1956. Enters 
into force on the date representatives of the Weather 
Bureau and the Météorologie Nationale sign a memo- 
randum of arrangement embodying the technical details. 


Germany 


Air transport agreement, and exchange of notes. 
at Washington July 7, 1955. 
Entered into force: April 16, 1956 (date of receipt by 
the United States of notification of approval by the 
Federal Republic of Germany). 


Signed 





THE FOREIGN SERVICE 











Resignations 


Homer Ferguson as Ambassador to the Republic of the 
Philippines, effective April 8. 





PUBLICATIONS 











Foreign Relations Volume 


Press release 190 dated April 12 

The Department of State on April 21 released 
Foreign Relations of the United States, 1938, V ol- 
ume V, The American Republics. This isthe final 
volume of the Foreign Relations series of tive vol- 
umes for the year. 

The first part of this volume consists of a gen- 
eral section treating multilateral subjects. These 


*Not in force. 
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include the Eighth International Conference of 
American States at Lima, the Chaco dispute be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay, conciliation of dif- 
ferences between the Dominican Republic and 
Haiti, a dispute between the United Kingdom and 
Guatemala with respect to British Honduras, and 
boundary disputes between Argentina and Chile, 
Ecuador and Peru, and Honduras and Nicaragua. 
The Conference of American States was notable 
for the adoption of the Declaration of the Prin- 
ciples of the Solidarity of America, generally 
known as the Declaration of Lima. 

The remainder of this volume deals with bi- 
lateral relations of the United States with in- 
dividual American Republics, the topics being 
arranged under country headings. The subject 
given most attention is that of trade agreements, 
negotiations of that nature being recorded with 10 
countries: Argentina, Brazil, Chile, Cuba, Do- 
minican Republic, Ecuador, Nicaragua, Peru, 
Uruguay, and Venezuela. Other topics treated 
include military missions, protection of business 
interests, exchange restrictions, debts, and claims. 

Copies of volume V (v, 995 pp.) may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, 
U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D. C., for $4.25 each. 


Recent Releases 


For sale by the Superintendent of Documents, U.S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Address 
requests direct to the Superintendent of Documents, ex- 
cept in the case of free publications, which may be ob- 
tained from the Department of State. 


Surplus Agricultural Commodities. TIAS 3459. Pub. 


6259. 18 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Argentina— 
Signed at Buenos Aires December 21, 1955. Entered into 
force December 21, 1955. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3461. 
Pub. 6257. 6 pp. 5¢. 

Agreement between the United States and the Nether- 
lands—Signed at Washington July 18, 1955. Entered 
into force December 30, 1955. 


Technical Cooperation, Program of Housing. TIAS 3462. 
Pub. 6264. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Colombia, ex- 
tending agreement of June 24 and 30, 1954. Exchange 
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of notes—Signed at Bogot&é December 1 and 21, 1955. kp. 


tered into force December 21, 1955; operative retroag} 


tively April 26, 1955. 
Passport Visas. TIAS 3463. Pub. 6267. 4 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Pakistan, p 
vising agreement of October 10 and 18, 1949, as revise, 
Exchanges of notes—Dated at Karachi August 4, Oct 
ber 20, November 25 and 29, 1955. Entered into fore 
December 1, 1955. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 346}, 
Pub. 6269. 26 pp. 15¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Japan—Signe 
at Washington November 14, 1955. Entered into fore 
December 27, 1955. 


Mutual Defense Assistance, Return of Unusable Materiel, 
TIAS 3467. Pub. 6276. 2 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Norway. Ex. 
change of notes—Dated at Oslo December 12 and 28, 1950, 
Entered into force December 28, 1950. 


Mutual Defense Assistance, Disposition of Surplus Equip. 
ment and Material. TIAS 3468. Pub. 6277. 3 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Norway, sup- 
plementing agreement of December 12 and 28, 1950. Ex. 
change of notes—Dated at Oslo May 15 and June 26, 1953. 
Entered into force June 26, 1953. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. 
6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Uruguay— 
Signed at Washington January 13, 1956. Entered into 
force January 13, 1956. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. 
Pub. None. 6 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Sweden— 
Signed at Washington January 18, 1956. Entered into 
force January 18, 1956. 


TIAS 3476' 


TIAS 3477. 


Financial Arrangements for Furnishing Certain Supplies 
and Services to Naval Vessels. TIAS 3479. Pub. None. 
8 pp. 10¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Cuba—Signed 
at Habana January 10, 1956. Date of entry into force: 
April 9, 1956. 


Relief Supplies and Equipment, Duty-Free Entry and 
Exemption From Internal Taxation. TIAS 3480. Pub. 
None. 5 pp. 5¢. 


Agreement between the United States and Libya. Ex- 
change of notes—Signed at Tripoli December 6 and 22, 
1955. Entered into force December 22, 1955. 


Atomic Energy, Cooperation for Civil Uses. TIAS 3483. 
Pub. None. 6 pp. 5¢ 


Agreement between the United States and Peru—Signed 
at Washington January 25, 1956. Entered into force 
January 25, 1956. 


* Assignment of publication numbers to the TIAS series 
pamphlets was discontinued with TIAS 3474. 
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Africa 
Progress in the French Cameroons (Gerig) 


United States Foreign Policy in Africa (Allen) 

American Principles. Our Quest for Peace and 
Freedom (Eisenhower) . 

American Republics 

Foreign Relations Volume 

Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ News Chiaieesans 


Asia 

Objectives of the Mutual heeasity riage in Asia 
(Robertson) . ae a eps 

South Pacific Conference . Rhoda are fete, 5 

Atomic Energy. Conclusion of 12—Nation Talks on 
Atomic Energy Agency (text of communique) 

Cambodia. U.S. Policy Toward Cambodia (Dulles) . 

Cyprus. montanes of Secretary Dulles’ News Con- 
ference . 

Economic Affairs. State enn Regarding 
Japanese Textiles (texts of notes) 

Egypt. Israel and Egy vt — To Observe Armis- 
tice (Lodge) . ‘ 

Foreign Service. eaneetinns heen) 

France. Progress in the French Cameroons 
(Gerig) ‘ 

International eusitieniieanis wel Seti. 
Pacific Conference . ‘ te 

Israel. Israel and Egypt ‘inna To Observe Armis- 
tice (Lodge) . et ae ee ee 

Japan 

State Legislation Regarding Japanese Textiles 
(texts of notes) . 

Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ News Conference 

Mutual Security 

Developing NATO in Peace (Dulles) 

Objectives of the Mutual Security Program in Ale 
(Robertson) . 


Our Quest for Peace anit Sresben ‘(eeewe) 
Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ News Conference 


Near East. Transcript of Secretary Dulles’ News 
Conference ‘ Bey He? Kec: 
Non-Self-Governing Peertnentnn 
Progress in the French Cameroons (Gerig) 
North Atlantic Treaty Organization. Developing 
NATO in Peace (Dulles) © ie 
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Check List of Department of State 
Press Releases: April 16-22 


Department of State, Washington 25, D. C. 


April 12. 
No. Date 


198 4/17 
199 4/17. 


Subject 


textiles. 


4/17 Henderson, Seager: statements 


201 4/18 





| Committee for U.N. 
| *202 4/19 


Releases may be obtained from the News Division, 


Press release issued prior to April 16 which 
appears in this issue of the BULLETIN is No. 190 of 


Dulles: news conference transcript. 
Notes on State legislation on Japanese 


Baghdad Pact Council meeting. 
Hickok appointed Chairman of U.S. 


at | 


Pinkerton sworn in as Ambassador to | 


Sudan. 
*203 4/19 Warren sworn in as Ambassador to | 
Turkey. | 
204 4/19 Dulles letter to Cambodian Foreign | 
Minister. 
205 4/19 Murphy: “The Soviet Reappraisal of | 
Stalin.” | 
206 4/20 Allen: “U.S. Foreign Policy in Africa.” | 
7207 4/21 Delegation to UNESCO education con- 
ference. 
208 4/21 Delegation to South Pacific Conference. 
7209 4/21 Delegation to Inter-American Meeting 
of Ministers of Education. 





| 
| SE 
| *Not printed. 
+Held for a later issue of the BULLETIN. 








UNITED STATES PENALTY FOR PRIVATE USE TO AVOID 
PAYMENT OF POSTAGE, $300 
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Available in pamphlet form—two recent statements by Fran- 
cis O. Wilcox, Assistant Secretary for International Organiza- 
tion Affairs. 


The United Nations: Some New Perspectives After Ten Years 


This address before the National Press Club, January 13, 
1956, assesses the implications for U.S. foreign policy of recent 
developments affecting the United Nations. Among its topics 
are the impact of the Bandung conference and the Geneva 
summit conference, the admission of new members to the 
United Nations, peaceful uses of atomic energy, disarmament, 
economic assistance to underdeveloped countries, and review 
of the United Nations Charter. 


Publication 6047 10 cents 


The Soviet Challenge and the United Nations 


This address was made before the Annual Convention of the 
American Association of Junior Colleges at New York City, 
March 9, 1956. It deals with the new look in Soviet tactics 
which became manifest at the Geneva summit conference and 
was shown in the rewriting of some of the Stalinist dogma by 
the Soviet 20th Congress. The pamphlet discusses why Soviet 
tactics have changed, what the challenge of the new Soviet 
strategy means to the United Nations, and what colleges and 
universities can do about it. It emphasizes that study of the 
United Nations is of great importance in the teaching of inter- 
national affairs, and examines facts and fallacies about the 
United Nations. 


Publication 6310 15 cents 


Both of these pamphlets are available from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 


25, D.C. 
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